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CROSS-MODALITY VALIDATION OF SUBJECTIVE SCALES 
FOR LOUDNESS, VIBRATION, AND ELECTRIC SHOCK! 


S. S. STEVENS 


Harvard University 


These experiments attempt to com- 
pare the dynamic characteristics of 
three different sense modalities. Once 
the ratio scales for subjective intensity 
have been determined on_ several 
perceptual continua, an interesting 
question arises. Can these scales be 
used to predict what people will do 
when asked to make direct matches 
between the apparent strengths of 
sensation on pairs of these continua? 
More specifically, since the subjective 
magnitude of a prothetic continuum 
grows approximately as a power 
function of stimulus intensity (S. S. 
Stevens, 1957), can the relations 
among the exponents of different 
power functions be verified by cross- 
modality matches at various stimulus 
levels? : 

This problem was investigated wit 
three modalities: loudness, vibration, 
and electric shock. These three were 
chosen because the intensities of their 
respective stimuli can be conveniently 
controlled by electrical networks, 


1 Research supported by Grant G-2668 
from the National Science Foundation and 
Contract Nonr-1866(15) with the Office of 
Naval Research (Project NR 142-201, Report 
PNR-216). Reproduction for any purpose 
of the U. S. Government is permitted. 
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and, more important, because the 
three exponents involved are very 
different in size. These three con- 
tinua also have the advantage that 
the typical O is so unfamiliar with 
the physical measures of the respective 
stimuli that the ‘stimulus error’ can 
probably be ruled out as exceedingly 
unlikely. 

Extensive research in several lab- 
oratories has shown that loudness 
grows approximately as the .6 power 
of the sound pressure (or the .3 power 
of the sound energy) (S. S. Stevens, 
1955). Although studies of the other 
two modalities have been less thor- 
ough, it seems quite well established 
that the exponents for vibration 
and electric shock (both applied to 
the fingers) are decidedly larger than 
the exponent for loudness. By the 
method of magnitude estimation, 
under which O tries to assign numbers 
to various stimulus intensities in a 
manner that reflects the apparent 
intensities of the sensations produced, 
it has been shown that the apparent 
intensity of a mechanical vibration 
(60 cps) applied to the finger tip 
grows approximately as the .95 power 
of the vibration amplitude (S. S. 
Stevens, 1959). By asimilar method, 
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the apparent intensity of a 60-cycle 
current applied to the fingers has 
been found to grow roughly as the 
fourth power of the current (Stevens, 
Carton, & Shickman, 1958). Ap- 
proximate and uncertain as may be 
their exact values, there is little 
question that the exponents for loud- 
ness, vibration, and electric shock 
differ significantly in size. They are 
so different, in fact, that only a 
modest degree of experimental pre- 
cision is needed to verify that the 
differences exist. 

If the numerical estimations that 
people make when asked to judge 
their sensations reflect something 
fundamental concerning the dynamic 
operating characteristics of the trans- 
ducers involved, then the exponents 
of the functions obtained should 
predict the approximate slopes of the 
curves that result from cross-modality 
comparisons. Furthermore, if the ra- 
tio scales for two subjective magni- 
tudes are power functions, cross- 
modality comparisons should produce 
a function that can be plotted as a 
straight line in log-log coordinates. 
In general, if, given an appropriate 
choice of units, two continua are 
governed by the equations 


vi = oi” 
v2 = oo” 


and if the psychological values ¥; and 
¥2 are equated at various levels, then 
it follows that the stimulus values 
¢: and @¢2 should stand in the relation 


n 

log ¢1 = = log os 

In other words, the expected slope 
of the line relating ¢: and @:2 in a 
log-log plot is given by the ratio of 
the exponents. If one or the other 
of the two sensory continua departs 
significantly from a power function, 
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the log-log plot of ¢; versus ¢2 should 
produce a curve rather than a straight 
line, but the amount of the curvature 
should be predicted by the forms 
of the two magnitude functions. 
The ability of cross-modality matches 
to verify these predictions constitutes 
a necessary condition (but not a 
sufficient condition) for the validity 
of the several subjective scales. 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


Provision was made to stimulate the ob- 
server (O) with sound, vibration, and electric 
current by means of the apparatus schema- 


tized in Fig. 1. Pairs of stimuli could be 
presented either simultaneously or  suc- 
cessively. The level of one stimulus of a 


pair was fixed and the level of the other 
stimulus was adjusted by O. Each kind of 
stimulus served sometimes as the fixed and 
sometimes as the variable stimulus. The 
levels of the stimuli were measured on 
the decibel scale of a Ballantine vacuum- 
tube voltmeter, supplemented by calibrated 
attenuators. 

The sound used was a band of frequencies 
obtained by passing a white noise through 
a UTC-4C filter with cut-off frequencies set 
at 100 and 500 cps. The choice of this 
particular noise was arbitrary, but pre- 
liminary exploration seemed to indicate that 
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Fic. 1. Diagram of the apparatus. 
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it was relatively satisfactory to work with. 
Delivered through PDR-8 earphones mounted 
in sponge Neoprene cushions, MX-41/AR, 
it becomes a broad band of noise having 
a maximum intensity in the vicinity of 500 
cps. The O adjusted the level of the noise 
by means of an attenuator (1-db steps) 
having a range of 120 db. 

The vibration was delivered to the middle 
finger of the left hand by means of a Good- 
mans Vibration Generator (Model \V47) 
kindly loaned by F. A. Geldard. The vibra- 
tor was driven at 60 cps. The O rested his 
finger on a plastic button (} in. in diameter) 
driven by the vibrator. He adjusted the 
amplitude of the vibration by means of a 
control consisting of two 2000-ohm poten- 
tiometers ganged and cascaded. 

Shock was produced by 60-cycle current 
passed through the fingers of the left hand. 
The O placed his first and third fingers in 
liquid electrodes consisting of two glass jars 
containing salt solution. These jars were 
connected through a transformer to a Variac, 
which provided the current control. A 
resistor of 250,000 ohms was placed in series 
with the electrodes. In the experiments 
on shock, care was taken to avoid using Os 
who had cuts or abrasions on the fingers. 

In the process of adjusting the stimulus 
level, O used the method of “bracketing,” 
turning the level alternately too high and too 
low in order to “zero in” on equality. He 
was not allowed to see the dial on the stimulus 
control. Some 30 different Os participated 
in one or another part of these experiments. 
They were all staff members or students, 
and were used in the experiments more or 
less at random, depending on their avail- 
ability. Experimental sessions lasted about 
10 min. each. 


MAGNITUDE SCALES 


As already indicated, the ratio scale for 
subjective loudness has been very thoroughly 
investigated, especially for pure tones (Robin- 
son, 1957; S. S. Stevens, 1955). Except 
at levels lower than about 40 db above 
threshold, the loudness of noise grows much 
like the loudness of a 1000-cycle tone. By 
the method of magnitude estimation the 
exponent of the power function for noise 
has turned out in several experiments to lie 
in the vicinity of .6 (J. C. Stevens, 1958; 
Stevens and Tulving, 1957). Two unpub- 
lished studies have given a similar value. 
For the purposes of comparisons to be made 
below, it seems reasonable to take this value 
.6 as the approximate exponent governing 
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apparent intensity of mechanical vibration 
on the finger tip (circles), and electric current 
through the fingers (squares). Vibration 
follows a power function; shock follows a 
function four or five times steeper than 
vibration but departs from a power function. 


the growth of loudness as a function of sound 
pressure. 

A subjective scale for vibration was de- 
termined with 10 Os, each of whom placed 
the middle finger of his left hand on the 
button of the Goodmans vibrator in such 
a way that the axis of the finger was approxi- 
mately parallel to the direction of the vibra- 
tion. The O was first stimulated with a 
moderate amplitude and told to call it 10. 
He was then asked to assign numbers propor- 
tional to the apparent intensity of the various 
stimulus levels, which were presented in a 
more or less random order. Each stimulus 
level was presented twice (duration about 
1 sec.). The geometric means of the 20 
estimates are plotted as circles in Fig. 2. 
Over the range of stimuli from 10 to 40 db 
above threshold the numerical judgments 
approximate a power function of vibration 
amplitude, with a slope (exponent) of about 
A similar procedure was used with 10 Os 
to obtain magnitude estimations of the ap- 
parent intensity of electric current (60 cps) 
delivered to the first and third fingers of the 
left hand. The geometric means of the 
estimates are represented by the squares in 
Fig. 2. The squares determine a power 
function much less exactly than do the 
circles. As a matter of fact, the squares 
show a downward concavity not unlike that 
suggested by the data reported earlier 
(S. S. Stevens, Carton, & Shickman, 1958). 
There is also a tendency for the over-all slope 
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of the function to be steeper than that 
determined by the earlier experiments, where 
the exponent was of the order of 3.5. 

Electric shock seems to be less easy to 
judge than loudness or vibration, and the 
functions obtained seem to be somewhat 
less stable. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that the apparent intensity of shock 
grows extremely rapidly when the current 
is increased. The growth roughly approxi- 
mates a power function with an exponent 
of the order of 4 or 5, but the function appears 
to be steeper at the low than at the high end. 

The three scales of subjective magnitude 
(loudness, vibration, and shock) can now 
be used to predict the approximate forms 
of the functions (in log-log coordinates) 
that should be obtained when Os try to 
equate apparent intensity in one of these 
modalities to apparent intensity in another. 
Vibration versus loudness should yield a 
straight line with a slope of about .6, since 
that is the ratio of the two exponents. Shock 
versus loudness should give an over-all slope 
of the order of .13, but since the magnitude 
function for shock is somewhat curved, the 
matching function should also exhibit curva- 
ture. Shock versus vibration should give 
an over-all slope of about .2, again with 
evidence of curvature. 

The following experiments 


predictions. 


test these 


VIBRATION vs. LOUDNESS 


The matching of the apparent 
intensities of sound and vibration was 
carried out in two complementary 


experiments. In one experiment the 
level of the sound was adjusted to 
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Fic. 3. Equal-sensation function for vi- 
bration and loudness. Squares mean vibra- 
tion was adjusted to match loudness; circles 
mean loudness was adjusted to match vibra- 
tion. 
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match the vibration; in the other the 
level of the vibration was adjusted 
to match the sound. Both sound 
and vibration were presented simul- 
taneously. Each of 10 Os made two 
adjustments at each level in each 
experiment. 

The results are shown in Fig. 3. 
The circles represent the means of 
the decibel levels to which the sound 
was adjusted, and the squares repre- 
sent the means of the decibel levels 
to which the vibration was adjusted. 
The coordinate scales are in decibels 
relative to the approximate thresholds 
of the two kinds of stimuli. 

The interesting point to note is 
that the slope of the line in Fig. 3 
is .6, which is almost exactly the slope 
that is called for by the ratio of the 
exponents of the two magnitude 
functions. It is also apparent that 
the relation is essentially linear, 
which is consistent with the fact that, 
over the ranges of the stimuli involved, 
both loudness and vibration are 
governed by power functions. 

The departure of some of the points 
from the straight line in Fig. 3 is in 
large measure due to the interesting 
fact that, depending on which stimu- 
lus is adjusted, the slope turns out 
to be slightly different. The situation 
is analogous to the two regression 
lines in a correlation plot. This 
“regression” or ‘‘centering tendency” 
is common, if not universal, in match- 
ing procedures, and it points up the 
necessity of a balanced design in 
which each stimulus is made to serve 
as both the standard and the variable 
(cf. S. S. Stevens, 1955). The size of 
the regression effect seems to depend 
on several factors, the most important 
perhaps being the difficulty of the 
judgment involved. 

The matching of loudness and vi- 
bration turned out to be surprisingly 
easy. Some of the Os, who happened 
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to have served in loudness matching 
experiments, expressed the belief that 
matching loudness to vibration was 
in some ways easier than matching 
the loudnesses of two tones of widely 
different pitch or quality (cf. S. S. 
Stevens, 1956a). The consistency of 
the judgments seemed to bear this 
out. 


SHOcK vs. LOUDNESS 


The matching of shock to loudness 
and loudness to shock was carried out 
with groups of 10 Os. Each O made 
two adjustments at each level. In 
order to minimize the adaptation that 
takes place when current is passed 
through the fingers, the shock and 
the sound were presented alternately 
(about 1-sec. durations). Even with 
this alternating presentation some 
adaptation was evident. For this 


reason, in Fig. 4 the averages of the 
first adjustments are plotted as un- 


® . . . 
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Fic. 4. Equal-sensation function for shock 
and loudness. Triangles mean shock was 
adjusted to match loudness; circles mean 
loudness was adjusted to match shock. 
Unfilled symbols represent means of first 
adjustments; filled symbols represent means 
of all adjustments. Some adaptation to 
shock is evident at low levels. 
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filled symbols and the averages of all 
adjustments are plotted as filled 
symbols. The effects of adaptation 
are noticeable at the low current 
levels, but seem to be negligible at 
high current levels. 

In Fig. 4 the circles represent the 
results of adjusting loudness; the 
triangles represent the results of 
adjusting shock. Here again there 
is evidence of a “regression” effect: 
the slope is a little steeper when the 
loudness is adjusted than it is when 
the shock is adjusted. 

Two features of the data in Fig. 4 
are noteworthy. The over-all slope 
is of the order of .13, which is about 
the slope predicted from the magni- 
tude functions for loudness and shock. 
Even more interesting, perhaps, is the 
fact that the function in Fig. 4 is 
curved in a manner consistent with 
the fact that in a log-log plot the 
loudness function is straight and the 
shock function is concave downward 


(Fig. 2). 
SHOCK Vs. VIBRATION 


Two pairs of counterbalanced ex- 
periments were run to match shock 
and vibration. In the first experi- 
ment, which, incidentally, was chron- 
ologically the first experiment in the 
present series, O held his finger on the 
vibrator in such a way that the axis 
of the middle finger was at right 
angles to the axis of the vibration. 
Each of 7 Os made one adjustment of 
the shock to match a vibration and 
one adjustment of the vibration to 
match a shock. The mean results 
are shown by the unfilled symbols in 
Fig. 5. Circles mean that the shock 
was adjusted and squares mean that 
the vibration was adjusted. 

In an effort to make the matching 
judgment a little easier and to check 
on the curvature evident in the first 
experiments (which the writer had 
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Fic. 5. Equal-sensation function for shock 
and vibration. Circles mean shock was 
adjusted; squares mean vibration was ad- 
justed. Unfilled symbols represent an experi- 
ment in which the middle finger was at right 
angles to the direction of the vibration. 
Filled symbols represent an experiment in 
which the middle finger was held parallel 
to the direction of the vibration. 


not at the time expected), in the 
second pair of experiments the axis 


of the finger was placed parallel to 
the axis of the vibration, i.e., the 
end of the finger met the vibrator 


button head on. Otherwise the pro- 
cedure was the same as before. The 
results are shown by the filled symbols 
in Fig. 5, whose coordinates are in 
decibels relative to the approximate 
thresholds. 

The different finger positions had 
little effect on the outcome, although 
what difference there is coincides with 
the very slight difference in the 
respective magnitude functions (see 
S. S. Stevens, 1959). The exponent 
of the power function for apparent 
intensity of vibration is a trifle 
smaller when the finger is at right 
angles, and the slightly lower slope 
determined by the unfilled points 
in Fig. 5 seems to confirm this fact. 
This is a very fine point, however, 
and it is far from certain that these 


differences would stand up under 
repetition. 

More important to the present 
purpose is the fact that the over-all 
slope in Fig. 5 is of the order of 
.2, which closely approximates the 
predicted value. Furthermore, the 
curvature is in the direction predicted 
by the two magnitude functions in 
Fig. 2. 

As in the other matching experi- 
ments, a slight “regression”’ effect is 
also evident in Fig. 5. 


A word is in order regarding the problem 
of averaging the results from the different Os 
in the foregoing experiments. Since all 
Os do not have the same threshold, especially 
for electric shock, it was not always possible 
to use the same absolute range of stimuli 
for all Os. When this was not possible, a 
constant number of decibels was added to or 
subtracted from the absolute values used, so 
that approximately the same range of sensa- 
tion levels (decibels re threshold) was ob- 
tained. The need for such corrections was, 
however, relatively infrequent. In general, 
since it is only the form of the equal-sensation 
functions that we are concerned with in the 
matching experiments, it is permissible, and 
indeed necessary, to shift the values on a 
given function one way or the other by a 
constant number of decibels in order to bring 
the individual functions into coincidence. 

It should be noted that the slope and the 
curvature of the results in Fig. 5 are reas- 
suringly similar to those of some unpublished 
data of Békésy, obtained in this laboratory. 
Békésy applied a small electrode (2 mm. in 
diameter to the finger and a large “neutral” 
electrode elsewhere on the hand. Each of 
3 Os adjusted the apparent intensity of the 
current felt at the small electrode to match 
the apparent intensity of a vibration, also 
applied to the finger. Békésy’s results, 
coupled with the fact that vibration grows 
as shown in Fig. 2, suggest that the sensation 
of shock applied via a small electrode grows 
by approximately the same law as the sensa- 
tion produced with liquid electrodes into 
which the fingers are immersed. 


DISCUSSION 


The matching of the apparent intensi- 
ties of sound, vibration, and shock has, 
in effect, closed an important circle in a 
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process of validation. Knowing the 
ratio scales of subjective magnitude we 
can apparently predict the results of 
matching experiments. Likewise, hav- 
ing constructed a ratio scale of subjective 
magnitude for one modality, and having 
matched that modality to a second 
modality, we can deduce the magnitude 
scale for the second modality. This 
latter procedure was essentially what 
was undertaken when, following the 
first experiment on shock versus vibra- 
tion, an experiment was run to deter- 
mine whether the scale for shock (Fig. 2) 
is (a) as steep and (b) as curved as the 
results in Fig. 5 suggest. 

All in all, the outcome of these cross- 
modality validations is such that there 
seems to be little left to be said. The 
method of magnitude estimation, and 
the other ratio-scaling procedures, seem 
to tell us something about the dynamics 
of sensory processes. Despite the con- 
siderable variability that attaches to 
numerical estimates of sensory effects, 
it seems clear that the typical, intelligent 
person can give meaningful estimates of 


relative subjective magnitude. Over and 


over again the averages (geometric 
means or medians) of the estimates of 
groups of ten or so people have shown a 
high degree of stability whenever reason- 
able care has been taken to eliminate 
constraints and biases. What some of 
these biases result from has been dis- 
cussed in a previous study (S. S. Stevens, 
1956b). 

As has been emphasized elsewhere 
(S. S. Stevens, 1958b) each of the ratio 
scaling methods (e.g., magnitude estima- 
tion) seems to have a certain amount of 
inherent bias, which can probably be 
corrected only by the use of one or more 
of the other methods. These biases 
are mainly “regression” effects, not 
unlike those exhibited in the matching 
experiments (Fig.3—5). Thus the method 
of magnitude estimation tends in general 
to underestimate the slope of the magni- 
tude scale relative to the estimate ob- 
tained by ‘‘production” procedures, in 
which O sets the stimulus to some pre- 
scribed ratio or magnitude (cf. Stevens 
& Poulton, 1956). On the other hand, 
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since the predicted forms of the equal- 
sensation functions here described are 
all based on a common method (magni- 
tude estimation), they should not be 
affected by a small constant bias in the 
method. 

The question naturally arises whether 
matching is not by itself an adequate pro- 
cedure, capable of answering whatever 
questions may arise regarding sensory 
dynamics. Cross-modality matching can 
reveal the relative forms of the dynamic 
growth functions in the different sense 
modalities, but, unfortunately, it cannot 
disclose the absolute form of any one of 
these functions. (This is what was 
meant by the statement above that the 
success of cross-modality matching con- 
stitutes a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition for accepting the validity of 
the several subjective scales.) Figure 3, 
for example, shows that the apparent 
intensity of vibration on the finger 
tip grows about 1.5 times as rapidly as 
loudness when the decibel levels of the 
stimuli are increased by a given amount, 
but, from this fact alone, the form of the 
sone scale could not be deduced unless 
the form of the vibration scale were 
already known. If the forms of the 
sensory scales are to be known, at some 
point, it seems, the form of at least one 
of the sensory scales must be determined 
by one or another process of direct 
judgment. The success of the foregoing 
matching experiments suggests that, in 
principle, the form of only one sensory 
scale need be determined in order to 
make it possible to fix, by matching, 
the forms of all the others. On the 
other hand, it is comforting to be able 
to verify the form of a scale by more than 
one method, as has been done here. 

Whereas the matching of apparent 
magnitudes may be used to verify only 
the relative forms of two subjective 
scales, there is a technique by which it 
can be decided whether the two sub- 
jective scales are power functions. This 
procedure calls for the direct matching 
of apparent ratios, as exemplified by an 
adjustment of the ratio between two 
loudnesses to equal the apparent ratio 
between two brightnesses (for results 
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obtained by J. C. Stevens, see S. S. 
Stevens, 1957). In principle, if for all 
possible pairs of such ratio matchings the 
stimulus ratio between one pair (e.g., 
lights) equals the stimulus ratio between 
the other pair (e.g., sounds) raised to a 
power, it follows that the psychological 
magnitudes are power functions of their 
respective stimuli (S. S. Stevens, 1958b) 
This, in effect, is a direct test of the prin- 
ciple that equal stimulus ratios cor- 
respond to equal sensation ratios, which 
is another way of saying that the 
psychophysical law is a power function. 
Ratio matching can tell us whether two 
subjective scales are power functions 
and it can tell us the ratio of the two 
exponents, but it cannot tell us the 
the absolute values of the exponents. 
Another interesting question is whether 
similarly good predictions regarding the 
outcome of matching experiments could 
have been made if Fechnerian scales 
for the several modalities had been 
constructed from measurements of just 
noticeable differences. The answer ap- 


pears to be No. Newman (1933) has 
shown, for example, that JND scales 


are not capable of predicting the results 
of matching experiments (equal-loudness 
contours) even within a single sense 
modality (see also Stevens & Davis, 
1938). Thus, the fact that AJ is con- 
sistently smaller for 1000 cps than for 
200 cps would suggest that the loudness 
function for 1000 cps is steeper than that 
for 200 cps. Actually, direct matching 
shows that the reverse is true. 

On the three continua we are concerned 
with here, differential sensitivity is 
governed by the equation AJ = kJ + C, 
which is Weber's law with the addition 
of a constant which behaves in some 
respects as a residual noise factor. The 
constant k has approximately the value 
.05 for loudness (in terms of sound 
pressure) (Miller, 1947), the value .05 
for vibration (Békésy, 1930; Knudsen, 
1928), and the value .02 for shock (as 
determined on one O in this laboratory 
by A. Jacobson and R. Wylie). From 
values such as these, it would not be 
possible to construct scales consistent 
with the results in Fig. 3,4, and 5. For 
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example, with the constant C neglected, 
these values of k suggest, if anything, 
that the slope of the line in Fig. 3 should 
be close to unity, not .6. Of course, 
since they were determined on different 
Os by different methods, these values of 
k may or may not be comparable. In 
the present state of psychophysics there 
seems to be little relation between 
differential sensitivity and the slopes 
of the various scales of subjective 
magnitude. The widespread feeling that 
some systematic relation must exist has 
thus far proved unfounded. 

One of the uses of subjective ratio 
scales rests on their ability to make 
clear the dynamics of the processes served 
by the sensory transducers. In the 
three modalities investigated we have 
examples of transducers that appear 
to have three radically different operat- 
ing characteristics. The slow growth 
of loudness (exponent less than one) 
suggests that the ear behaves as a 
“compressor” (S. S. Stevens, 1958a; 
Stevens, Carton, & Shickman, 1958). 
This compressor action probably helps 
to make it possible for the ear to respond 
to an enormous range of sound pres- 
sures—a range of millions to one. 
The apparent intensity of vibration on 
the finger tip grows almost linearly 
with vibration amplitude—as though 
the transducer were approximately linear. 
The effective range of vibration ampli- 
tudes to which the finger is sensitive 
is of the order of hundreds to one. 
(Incidentally, vibration on the arm 
does not follow a simple power law 
[S. S. Stevens, 1959].) The steep 
operating characteristic for electric shock 
suggests the action of an “expander” 
of some sort: doubling the current in- 
creases the sensation about tenfold. 
And correlated with this rapid expansion 
is a narrow operating range of stimuli— 
of the order of only tens to one. 

The task of explaining these operating 
characteristics in terms of the action 
of the various transducers and their 
associated neural networks presents an 
interesting challenge. Needless to say, 
a full account is not yet possible. The 
task attempted in the foregoing experi- 
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ments was to determine the dynamic 
operating characteristics of the three 
modalities, not to advance the reasons 
for them. Before explanations are un- 


dertaken, it may be profitable to try to 
discover what it is that needs explaining. 


SUMMARY 


The numerical ratio scales of subjective 
magnitude for three modalities (loudness, 
mechanical vibration on the finger tip, and 
electric shock to the fingers) were used to 
predict the form of the equal-sensation func- 
tions that should result from matching the 
apparent intensity in one modality to that 
in another, e.g., loudness adjusted to appear 
equal to a given vibration on the finger. 
Cross-modality matches were made between 
each modality and each of the other two. 
The stimulus of a given modality served one 
time as the standard and one time as the vari- 
able to be adjusted. 

To a good approximation, the slopes and 
the curvatures of the three predicted functions 
were recovered experimentally. The ability 
of scales obtained by magnitude estimation 
to predict the form of the equal-sensation 
functions seems to attest the validity of 
subjective estimates, and to justify their 
use in studies directed at the dynamic char- 
acteristics of sensory systems. 
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TACTILE VIBRATION: DYNAMICS OF SENSORY 
INTENSITY ' 
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The purpose was to determine, by 
the method of magnitude estimation, 
how the subjective intensity of a 
vibratory stimulus varies with the 
amplitude of a vibration applied to 
the finger and to the arm, and to 
compare the function obtained on 
the finger with two other scales: 
the category scale and the Fech- 
nerian scale constructed from just 
noticeable differences (J ND’s). One 
question is whether vibration behaves 
as a prothetic continuum and exhibits 
the same features that characterize 
other continua of this class (Stevens, 
1957b). A further question concerns 
the extent to which subjective esti- 
mates of apparent intensity are able 
to reveal the dynamic ‘operating 
characteristics” of sensory systems. 
If the sensory responses mediated 
by two different groups of receptors 
follow different growth functions, 
can the method of magnitude estima- 
tion disclose the fact, and can the 
relation between the two functions 
be verified by a procedure of direct 
matching? The validity of the ratio 
scales of sensory magnitude and their 
utility in solving problems related 
to the dynamics of sensory trans- 
ducers depend on the answers to these 
questions. 

The term “dynamic” is used here 
to designate the functional input- 
output relations of a sensory system, 
i.e., the growth of sensation as a 
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function of stimulus intensity. It 
contrasts with the “‘static”’ relations 
that are ordinarily determined by 
the use of O as a null instrument in 
the mapping of equal-sensation con- 
tours. Although more attention has 
usually been paid to static relations 
(e.g., luminosity functions) it seems 
clear that in a complete account 
of the sensory process the other 
dimension—dynamics—must also be 
included. 


VIBRATION ON THE FINGER 
Ratio Scale 


Three different experiments were 
run to determine a ratio scale for 
subjective vibration applied to the 
fingers. One experiment involved all 
the fingers and the two others in- 
volved only a single finger. 

Experiment I.—The first experi- 
ment (conducted with the assistance 
of G. M. Shickman) was mainly 
exploratory. Each of 12 Os made 
magnitude estimations of the ap- 
parent vibration of a metal rod held 
between the thumb and the fingers. 
The rod was } in. in diameter and was 
driven at a frequency of 120 cps 
by an electrodynamic driving unit 
(PAL). 

Before each series of judgments 
O was presented with a moderate 
amplitude (25 db in Fig. 1) and told 
tocallit 10. Then the various stimu- 
lus levels were presented twice each 
in “random” order and O assigned 
numbers proportional to the apparent 
intensity. Each presentation lasted 
about 1 sec. 
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The geometric means of the magni- 
tude estimations are shown by the 
circles in Fig. 1. These values fall 
close to a straight line (log-log plot), 
which indicates that subjective vibra- 
tion grows as a power function of 
stimulus amplitude. The exponent 
of the power function, given by the 
slope of the line, is about .83. 

Experiment IIT.—\n this experiment 
the method of stimulation was dif- 
ferent. Instead of holding a vibrat- 
ing rod, O rested his middle finger on a 
plastic button (} in. in diameter) 
whose direction of vibration was 
normal to the surface of the finger. 
The button was driven at 60 cps 
by a Goodmans Vibration Generator 
(Model V 47) kindly loaned for this 
purpose by F. A. Geldard. The O 
rested his arm on a cushion and 
maintained a light steady pressure 
on the button with his finger, which 
was held approximately at right 
angles to the direction of the vibration. 

Except for this difference in mode 
of stimulation, the procedure was 
identical to that of Exp. I. 

The geometric means for 15 Os 
are shown by the triangles in Fig. 1. 
The slope (.94) of the line through 
the triangles is steeper than that 
through the circles. Whether this 
difference is due to the manner or 
frequency of stimulation or to the 
difference in Os is not known for 
certain (only 5 Os served in both 
experiments). On the other hand 
since other experiments still in prog- 
ress have shown that the slope of the 
function varies systematically with 
the frequency of the vibration applied 
to the middle finger, it seems probable 
that the difference in the slopes of 
the two upper lines in Fig. 1 is due 
to the frequency rather than to the 
direction of stimulation. 

The abscissa of Fig. 1 designates the 
stimulus level in decibels relative to 
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Fic. 1. Magnitude functions for apparent 
intensity of vibration. Circles: O held a 
vibrating rod between his fingers. Triangles: 
O rested his middle finger on a vibrating 
button, holding it at right angles to the 
direction of vibration. Squares: O rested 
his middle finger on the button, holding 
it parallel to the direction of vibration. 
Points are geometric means of the estimates. 
For greater clarity the positions of the curves 
have been separated vertically. The abscissa 
scale represents level above the approximate 
threshold. 


threshold of the 


the approximate 
vibration, as determined for three 


Os with the Goodmans vibrator. The 
weakest stimulus used was about 10 
db above threshold, i.e., its amplitude 
was about three times the minimal 
detectable amplitude. 

Experiment III.—This experiment 
differed from Exp. II in only one 
respect. Instead of holding his middle 
finger at right angles to the direction 
of the vibration, O placed the tip of 
his finger on the button in such a way 
that the axis of the finger was roughly 
parallel to that of the vibration. In 
this position the vibration tends to 
feel a little stronger, but the slope 
of the function seems to be little 
affected. The exponent determined 
by the squares in Fig. 1 is about .96. 
Each square represents the geometric 
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mean of two judgments by each of 
10 Os. 

A formula relating the subjective 
intensity of a 60-cycle vibration applied 
to the finger tip to the amplitude of 
the stimulus is given approximately by 


V = kA® 


where A is amplitude and V is sub- 
jective intensity in arbitrary units 
that may be called vibs. The value 
of the constant k cannot be specified 
until it is decided at what absolute 
amplitude a vib is produced. Only 
relative amplitudes were measured 
in these experiments. 


The exponent is, of course, the most 
interesting part of this equation. The 
exponent for 60-cycle vibration on the 
finger is a little more than half again 
as large as the exponent (.6) governing 
the loudness of a 1000-cycle tone (as a 
function of acoustic amplitude). On 
the other hand, since the loudness of 
very low tones grows more rapidly than 
the loudness of a 1000-cycle tone 
(Robinson & Dadson, 1956), it is prob- 
able that the growth of vibration and 
loudness would be more nearly the same 
if the stimulus were 60 cps in both 
cases. 

It should be noted that there is some 
evidence that the method of magnitude 
estimation tends slightly to underesti- 
mate the size of the exponent of the 
power function, as compared to the 
estimations reached by the methods 
of ratio or magnitude production (e.g., 
fractionation). If this is true, it may 
be that the exponent that would emerge 
from a thorough and balanced program 
of research on 60-cycle vibration applied 
to the finger tip would not differ ap- 
preciably from 1.0. Unfortunately, the 
exponent for vibration has not had the 
theoretical and commercial importance 
that attaches to the exponent for loud- 
ness, and that has led to the scaling of 
loudness in several laboratories in at 
least four different countries (Robinson, 
1957; Stevens, 1955). 
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Category Scale 


Since a procedure that tries to get 
O to make judgments of equal-ap- 
pearing intervals on a prothetic con- 
tinuum always results in a function 
that is inconsistent with the results of 
magnitude estimation, a test was 
made to see whether this also holds for 
vibration. 

Experiment IV.—The same stimuli 
represented by the triangles in Fig. 1 
were used to determine a category 
scale for vibration. A stimulus of 
10 db was presented and called 1 and 
then a stimulus of 40 db was presented 
and called 7. The O was instructed 
to judge the various levels on a scale 
from 1 to 7. Each of the 10 Os 
judged each level twice in a “‘random”’ 
order. 

The mean category assignments are 
plotted as circles in Fig. 2. The 
abscissa scale is the subjective scale 
determined by the line through the 
triangles in Fig. 1. The data are 
plotted in this way in order to show 
that the category scale is nonlinearly 
related to the ratio scale of subjective 
magnitude. On prothetic continua, 
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Fic. 2. Category scale and JND scale 
for vibration, plotted against the scale of 
subjective magnitude determined by the 
triangles in Fig. 1. 
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this nonlinearity appears to be an 
invariant feature of all methods that 
try to get O to partition a segment 
of the continuum into equal-appear- 
ing intervals. The curvature of the 
category scale can be altered to some 
extent by stimulus spacing, but the 
fact that it is always a decelerating or 
convex function of subjective magni- 
tude (i.e., is concave downward) is 
presumably due to the fact that the 
impressiveness of differences varies 
from one end to the other of a pro- 
thetic continuum (see Stevens & 
Galanter, 1957). The convexity de- 
termined by the circles in Fig. 2 
merely confirms what has previously 
been observed in category scales on 
some 10 other prothetic continua 
(Stevens, Carton, & Shickman, 1958; 
Stevens & Galanter, 1957; Stevens & 
Stone, 1959). 


JND Scale 


Difference limens for amplitude of 
vibration were not measured in these 
experiments, but measurements of 
differential sensitivity were recently 
reported by Geldard (1957). Inter- 
estingly enough these measurements 
can be approximated by a linear 
equation, AJ = kI + C which is the 
same type of equation that seems to 
hold on a wide variety of prothetic 
continua. It is Weber's law modified 
by the addition of a constant. Ap- 
proximately this same form of func- 
tion was reported earlier by Knudsen 
(1928) and by Békésy (1930) for 
vibration applied to the finger tip. 
Both these experimenters found that 
the value of k was about .05. 

On the assumption that an equa- 
tion of this form would hold for 
differential sensitivity to vibration 
under the conditions of the present 
experiment, a JND scale was con- 
structed (for Geldard’s data) and 
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plotted in Fig. 2. As usual, the JND 
scale is concave downward, relative 
to the magnitude scale, and is more 
curved than the category scale. The 
relations among the three types of 
scales (ratio, category, and JND, 
shown in Fig. 2) are typical of pro- 
thetic continua, and suggest that 
tactile vibration belongs to this class. 
Unlike the situation on a metathetic 
continuum, such as pitch (Stevens, 
1954), on the prothetic continuum 
of vibration the subjective size of the 
JND grows rapidly larger as intensity 
is increased. It does not stay con- 
stant as Fechner had assumed. 


VIBRATION ON THE ARM 


The fact that the sensed magnitude 
of vibration applied to the fingers 
follows a power function adds interest 
to the finding that vibration applied 
to the arm produces a significantly 
different function. Two experiments 


_ were run to determine this fact. 


Experiment V.—lIn this experiment 
the button of the Goodmans vibrator 
was applied to the under surface of 
the forearm, about 3 in. from the 
elbow. The O placed his arm across 
two supports separated by 2.5 in. 
The vibrator button was midway 
between the supports and about } in. 
below their top surfaces. The fleshy 
part of the forearm then rested lightly 
on the button. Ten Os made magni- 
tude estimations of the strength of 
the vibration (60 cps) relative to a 
standard (15 db in Fig. 3, called 10), 
which was presented at the beginning 
of each run, as in Exp. I-III. 

The geometric means of the judg- 
ments are shown by the circles in 
Fig. 3. On the basis of casual obser- 
vation, plus the results reported by 
Békésy (1958), the writer had ex- 
pected that the growth of apparent 
intensity of vibration would be steeper 
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VIBRATION AMPLITUDE IN DECIBELS 


Fic. 3. Magnitude functions for apparent 
intensity of vibration applied to the arm. 
Squares and circles represent two different 
experiments. ‘The abscissa scale represents 
level above the approximate threshold. 


on the arm than on the finger, but 
the curvature shown in Fig. 3 was 
not anticipated. Distrust of it led 
to another experiment. 

Experiment VI.—On the assump- 
tion that the closeness of the supports 
holding the arm may have interfered 
with the sensation at low stimulus 
levels, the supports were moved 
about 7 in. apart, and the experiment 
was repeated. Of the 10 Os used in 
this repeat experiment, 6 had served 
in Exp. V and 4 were new to the 
procedure. 

The position of the arm rests seems 
not to have mattered, for the geo- 
metric means shown by the squares 
in Fig. 3 confirm the curvature found 
in Exp. V. The proximity of the 
squares and circles also gives some 
idea of the stability of these functions 
when replicated on groups of 10 Os. 
It is clear from Fig. 3 that over the 
low stimulus levels the perceived 
strength of a vibration grows more 
rapidly on the arm than on the finger. 
Over the higher ranges (15 to 30 
db above threshold) the growth of 
sensation on the arm approximates 
a power function with a slope not very 
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different from that obtained on the 
finger. Actually, at the top end 
of the scale the slope for the arm seems 
to be a little flatter than that for the 
finger. 

It should be noted that, although 
the range of stimuli applied to the arm 
was less than that applied to the 
finger, the subjective ranges were al- 
most precisely the same, as will be 
shown below. What happens to sub- 
jective magnitude outside the ranges 
here used is not yet known. 


THE MATCHING OF APPARENT 
INTENSITY 


Given the two different functions 
shown in Fig. 1 and 3, one for the 
finger and one for the arm, a crucial 
question arises. If the functions ob- 
tained by magnitude estimation are 
valid indications of the dynamics 
of sensory response, it should be 
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Fic. 4. Equal-sensation function for vi- 
bration on finger and arm. The dashed 
curve is the function predicted from the 
relation between the curve in Fig. 3 and the 
triangles in Fig. 1. Points are observed 


values. Coordinate scales are relative to the 
approximate thresholds. 
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possible to predict what people would 
do if asked to adjust a vibration on 
the finger to match the apparent 
intensity of a vibration on the arm. 

From the two functions (triangles 
in Fig. 1 and curve in Fig. 3) the 
form of the equal-sensation function 
to be expected from a matching 
experiment was derived. This func- 
tion is shown by the dashed line in 
Fig. 4. It was constructed by deter- 
mining what decibel change on the 
finger is required to produce a change 
in magnitude estimation equal to that 
produced by a given decibel change 
on the arm. Thus a 5-db change on 
the arm (lower end of curve in Fig. 3) 
produces nearly a fourfold change in 
O's estimate; and a fourfold change 
on the finger requires approximately 
10db. Hence, the bottom end of the 
dashed curve has a slope of approxi- 
mately 2. Where the two magnitude 
functions have the same slope, the 
curve in Fig. 4 has a slope of 1. And 
at the top end the slope is a little 
less than 1. 

This procedure determines the form 
of the dashed curve, not its vertical 
or horizontal position. Actually, it 
turns out that the absolute sensitivity 
of the arm is less than that of the 
finger. Thus the absolute threshold 
is about 15 db lower on the finger. 
And in order to match a strong 
stimulus on the arm, the stimulus on 
the finger requires an absolute ampli- 
tude that is about 10 db lower. These 
values agree fairly well with those 
reported by Békésy (1955). The 
position of the dashed curve in Fig. 4 
was adjusted to reflect these facts. 

The circles in Fig. 4 represent the 
means of 20 adjustments, two by each 
of 10 Os. The O rested his left arm 
on the Goodmans vibrator, as in Exp. 
VI, and simultaneously rested his 
middle finger on a button fastened 
to the PAL driving unit, the one 
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used in Exp. I. The two vibrators 
were energized alternately for about 
1 sec. at a time (60-cycle current), 
and O adjusted the stimulus applied 
to the finger to match the sensations 
produced at the arm. Most Os 
reported that the match was a rela- 
tively easy one to make. The matches 
can certainly be said to agree quite 
well with the predicted contour. 

It should be mentioned that both 
vibrators were checked for linearity 
with the aid of a General Radio 
vibration pick-up. In addition, the 
similarity of the responses of the 
two vibrators under loading by’ the 
finger was checked by placing a 
finger alternately on the two vibrators 
and adjusting them to apparent 
equality. This matching with the 
finger (by 2 Os) gave a straight line 
with a slope of 1.0 in decibel co- 
ordinates. 

It is interesting to note that vibra- 
tion applied to parts of the body 
other than the arm may also produce 
a sensation that grows more rapidly 
than on the finger. Matching experi- 
ments have shown this to be true for 
the shoulder, for example (Békésy, 
1955), and also for the toe (Périlhou & 
Piéron, 1942). 


DISCUSSION 


As already indicated, the evidence 
in Fig. 4 provides an important confirma- 
tion of the general validity of people's 
numerical estimates of apparent intensity 
on a sensory continuum. Needless to 
say, this does not mean that everybody 
is capable of making valid estimates. 
Some people use numbers in rather 
strange ways (see Stevens, 1956). But 


the typical numerical estimates made 
by groups of Os chosen more or less 
at random from among the staff and 
students of this laboratory seem to be 
lawful and meaningful. 

In the judgments of the 
strengths of 


relative 


the various vibrations 
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applied to the arm, the results were 
consistent whether these Os estimated 
the strengths numerically or matched 
them with a stimulus applied to the 
finger. This is at least encouraging, 
as is also the fact that similar consistency 
has been shown when magnitude func- 
tions in two different modalities have 
been checked by cross-modality matches 
(Stevens, 1957b; Stevens, 1959). 

There is, however, an important 
difference between matching and magni- 
tude estimation. By means of matching 
alone, it would never be possible to 
learn the form of the function relating 
sensory response to stimulus intensity. 
It appears that only magnitude estima- 
tion (combined with the other ratio- 
scaling methods [Stevens, 1958a]) can 
reveal the nature of this relation. We 
can go from the two magnitude functions 
(Fig. 1 and 3) to the curve in Fig. 4, but 
if given only the data in Fig. 4, we could 
not construct a magnitude function. 
Matching can verify the relative forms 
of magnitude functions, but it cannot 
produce these functions. This is not 
to say, however, that matching does not 


have animportant place in psychophysics. 
It provides us with equal-loudness con- 
tours, luminosity functions, etc., but 
such functions are in a sense “static” 


functions. By themselves they tell us 
nothing about the ‘‘dynamics’” of the 
sensory processes. A complete under- 
standing of the sensory domain would 
seem to call for an exploration of both 
its static and its dynamic aspects. 

The fact that, on most prothetic 
sensory continua, subjective magnitude 
approximates a power function of stimu- 
lus magnitude (Jones, 1958; Stevens, 
1957b; Stevens, Carton, & Shickman, 
1958; Stevens & Stone, 1959) makes it 
doubly interesting when a departure 
from this relation turns up. The power 
function, with its implication that equal 
sensation ratios correspond to equal 
stimulus ratios, is a first-order ‘“psycho- 
physical law,” but significant departures 
from it are not infrequent. Interest- 
ingly enough, the most obvious instances 
involve departures in the same direction: 
the magnitude function becomes convex 
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(concave downward) in log-log coor- 
dinates, much like the function for 
vibration on the arm. Examples: the 
loudness of low-frequency tones, the 
loudness of tones in ears that exhibit 
recruitment, and the brightness of lights 
viewed by a highly light-adapted eye. 
(These functions for the light-adapted 
eye have been determined in this labora- 
tory by J. C. Stevens.) For other 
examples, see Stevens (1958b). The 
writer is aware of no established instance 
of a subjective magnitude function that 
is consistently concave upward in log-log 
coordinates, although upward concavity 
may sometimes occur locally (Stevens, 
1957a), and also under certain types of 
multiple stimulation, such as combina- 
tions of tones widely spaced in frequency 
(Zwicker, Flottorp, & Stevens, 1957). 

Is the fact that several sensory systems 
depart from the power law in the same 
general direction merely a coincidence, 
or is there some common mechanism 
involved? First, it should be noted 
that convex functions (in log-log co- 
ordinates) arise under two different 
circumstances. (a) A continuum that 
normally follows a power law may be 
made convex by fatigue, masking or 
disease. So-called recruitment in hear- 
ing is one example. The analogous 
phenomenon of recruitment in a light- 
adapted eye, and in an eye subject to 
glare, is another. (b) A few continua 
exhibit a convex magnitude function 
even in what appears to be their normal 
state. Vibration on the arm and the 
loudness of low-frequency tones are two 
examples. Whether the same causes 
underlie the convexity in both the 
‘“‘normal” and the “abnormal” case is an 
interesting question. 

Recruitment in the ear has sometimes 
been held to be due to a deficiency of 
functional “neural elements,’’ which may 
arise from masking, overstimulation or 
disease (see Stevens & Davis, 1938). 
Recruitment in the light-adapted eye 
may have a similar cause. The hypoth- 
esis is that a given deficiency in the 
available neural elements would result 
in a large elevation of the threshold 
without causing a proportionately large 
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change in the intensity required to 
produce a given superliminal effect. 
Needless to say, this is a vague hypoth- 
esis, for the precise neural mechanisms 
involved in these processes are not yet 
fully understood. 

Do the sensory continua that normally 
exhibit convexity have something in 
common with an overstimulated ear or a 
light-adapted eye? Quite possibly. One 
suggestive fact is that the arm is less 
densely innervated than the finger. In 
a sense, therefore, the arm exhibits a 
“deficiency” in neural elements (Békésy, 
1955). This fact is suggestive, but it 
may not be the whole story. (For 
more of the story on some of these 
neural mechanisms, see Békésy [1958 ].) 

Whatever the mechanism may be, a 
convex function in log-log coordinates 
often accompanies an elevated threshold. 
This fact raises the question whether 
the two phenomena may be related in 
such a way that a correction for the 
threshold would remove the convexity. 
In other words, if we add a constant A, 
to the measured value of the stimulus, 
will a power function of the form 


V = k(A — A,)" 


turn out to fit the data? The addition 
of A, may be regarded as a device to 
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Fic. 5. The magnitude function for vibra- 
tion on the arm becomes approximately 
straight in log-log coordinates when a constant 
value is subtracted from each stimulus value. 
The unfilled points are plotted as in Fig. 3. 
The filled points are the corrected values. 
They approximate a power function. 
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alter the zero on the physical scale in 
order to make it coincide with the zero 
on the subjective scale. As shown in 
Fig. 5, the curved function for vibration 
on the arm (Fig. 3) becomes a near 
approach to rectilinearity if, from each 
of the amplitude values, we subtract 
a constant amplitude that is roughly 
equal to the threshold value. This 
outcome suggests that the foregoing 
equation may be a useful generalization 
of the psychophysical law relating the 
ratio scale of apparent magnitude to the 
ratio scale of stimulus magnitude. 

It is an interesting question whether 
an additive correction, applied to the 
stimulus scale, will eliminate the curva- 
ture in the log-log plots of some of the 
other instances in which there is an 
apparent departure from the power 
law. When the downward curvature 
occurs in the region near threshold, as 
it seems to do rather frequently, this 
simple correction may prove effective 
in bringing the empirical function into 
agreement with the power-function form. 
To the extent that this procedure proves 
effective, it will serve to augment the 


empirical evidence that the power func- 
tion is the general, and perhaps the 
exclusive, form taken by the functional 
relation between stimulus and sensory 
magnitude. 


SUMMARY 


The ratio scale for the subjective intensity 
of vibration (60 cps) applied to the finger 
tip was shown to be a power function of 
vibration amplitude. Under the method 
of magnitude estimation the exponent of the 
power function turned out to be about .95. 
For vibrations (120 cps) tangential to the 
surface of the fingers the exponent was about 
83. 

Judgments of vibration on a 7-point cate- 
gory scale gave a function that is concave 
downward relative to the ratio scale obtained 
by magnitude estimation. 

The scale of JND's is also concave down- 
ward, and is more curved than the category 
scale. 

The growth of the subjective intensity of 
vibration (60 cps) applied to the arm does 
not follow a power law. In a log-log plot 
the function is concave downward. On the 
arm the threshold is higher than on the fingers, 
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but over the low stimulus levels the sensation 
on the arm grows more rapidly with vibration 
amplitude. The difference between the two 
subjective magnitude functions (arm and 
finger) was confirmed by having Os match the 
apparent intensity on the finger to that on 
the arm. The agreement suggests that the 
functions obtained by magnitude estimation 
are valid measures of the dynamic processes 
in sensory systems. 
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EFFECT ON EXTINCTION OF RESTRICTING 
INFORMATION IN VERBAL 
CONDITIONING ! 


OWEN E. ROGERS, WILSE B. WEBB; anp THOMAS J. GALLAGHER ! 
U. S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine 


Recently, Estes and Straughan 
(1954) and others (e.g., Grant, Hake, 
& Hornseth, 1951) have used the 
experimental procedure of “verbal 
conditioning’ to test or develop a 
number of aspects of “statistical” 
learning theories. Basically, the pro- 
cedure follows the original Humphreys 
(1939) experiment in which S is asked 
to predict on each trial whether a 
light will or will not come on. Over 
a number of trials the light does 
come on at some _ predetermined 
random ratio schedule. The propor- 


tion of positive guesses and the 
persistence of response in absence 
of reinforcement are usually the 


dependent variables. 

Our interest in this procedure came 
from a different direction. We raised 
this question: Suppose on each trial 
S was given the additional alternative 
of neither ‘“‘yea’’ nor ‘“‘nay,”’ and when 
this alternative was adopted he re- 
ceived no information about the 
probability of the occurrence of the 
light, what would be the effect on rate 
of responding and persistence of 
response? This contingency inter- 
ested us for several reasons. Experi- 


Opinions or conclusions contained in 
this paper are those of the authors and are 
not to be construed as necessarily reflecting 
the view or the endorsement of the Navy 
Department. The first author, OER, now 
deceased, suggested the experimental situa- 
tion; WBW designed the experiment and is 
responsible for the analysis and writing; 
TJG collected the data. 

? Now at the University of Florida. 

? Now with the US Naval Aircrew Equip- 
ment Laboratory, Johnsville, Pa. 


mentally, it seemed to approximate 
rather closely many _ instrumental 
conditioning situations, e.g., the Skin- 
ner box in which the bar is presented 
to the rat and he obtains information 
about payoff only on the contingency 
of a response; no response yields no 
information. Perhaps more to the 
point, it represented an often-occur- 
ring paradigm of human behavior in 
which the individual has the option 
of trying a task or not but can achieve 
information about the task only by 
trying. ; 

The same ratios of reinforcement 
used by Estes and Straughan (1954), 
30%, 50%, and 85%, were used with 
two learning conditions. Half of the 
Ss guessed on each trial and received 
partial reinforcement in random rela- 
tion to these responses; the other half 
were permitted to guess or not guess 
on each trial and receive partial 
reinforcement only on the trials when 
they guessed. In addition to as- 
sessing the effects on rate of response 
(which was the concern of Estes and 
Straughan), resistance to extinction 
was also measured. 


METHOD 


Apparatus.—The Ss were seated in indi- 
vidual booths. A telegraph key was on a 
platform extending 12 in. from the front of the 
booth and was 38 in. from the floor. The 
reinforcing light (GE-NES51 neon lamp) was 
34 in. above this platform in the front wall 
of the booth. 

The entire room was air conditioned and 
all booths were observable from a soundproof 
control room. As many as 19 Ss could be run 
simultaneously 
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The presentation of the signal for each 
trial;(a buzzer) was automatically controlled. 
The presentation of the reinforcing lights 
was controlled manually by EZ’s operation of 
a circuit which was common to all booths. 
The stimulus input and S’s responses were 
recorded on an Esterline-Angus recorder. 

Subjects—The Ss were 99 naval aviation 
trainees in their first week of training. 

Procedure.—One of two sets of instructions 
was given to each S. Partial-knowledge 
(PK) instructions were: “Your job in this 
test is very easy. You will be taken into 
another room and each of you will be assigned 
an individual booth. There are several lights 
and other equipment in each of these booths. 
You will only be concerned with two items: 
a telegraph key and the light located to your 
left on the panel board in front of you. As 
I said, your task is quite easy. At the sound 
of a buzzer you are to guess whether the light 
will come on or will not come on. If your 
guess is that it will come on, press the tele- 
graph key. If your guess is that it will not 
come on, do nothing, just sit there until the 
next buzzer signal indicating a trial. If you 
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press the key and the light comes on you are 
correct. If you press the key and the light 
does not come on, you are incorrect. If you 
do not press the key you do not find out if 
you are right or wrong. There will be 10 
sec. between each buzzer. Make your choice 
as soon as possible after the buzzer sounds. 
Press the key lightly and only one time 
during a trial.” Full-knowledge (FK) in- 
structions and practice procedures were 
identical except for the elimination of the 
sentence “If you do not press the key you 
do not find out if you are right or wrong.” 

Following a second reading of the instruc- 
tions, all Ss were given four practice trials. 
In the practice trials the light was given in an 
ABBA order. During the practice trials the 
recording tape was watched closely for slow 
or multiple responses. If mistakes were 
observed, the instructions were reread to the 
group. 

After these instructions and practice 
trials, the 220 experimental trials were given 
without a break in timing. Within the two 
groups, PK and FK, the reinforcing light 
was keyed to appear on 30%, 50%, or 85% 


Sy —-— 4 50% PK 


Ng ---- 5 86% PK 
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of the trials for the three subgroups, respec- 
tively, in a predetermined, essentially random 
order. The number of Ss in each condition 
was as follows: PK (30%), 17; PK (50%), 
18; PK (85%), 15; FK (30%), 11; FK (50%), 
27; FK (85%), 11. 

On a given trial, a signal was sounded for 
approximately } sec.; this was followed by a 
period of 9} sec. before the next signal in- 
dicating a trial. In the FK groups a light 
followed the sounding of the trial warning 
signal by approximately 4 sec. a predeter- 
mined percentage of times. In the PK 
groups the circuits were set so that if a key 
was pressed a light would follow the key 
pressing almost immediately a given percent- 
age of times for the particular group. The 
same schedule as that used in the FK groups 
was used in the PK groups except that if the 
key was not pressed no light would be given 
on the trial. For all groups, after Trial 120 
no reinforcing lights were given. 


RESULTS 


Figure 1 presents the curves of 
learning and extinction for the six sub- 
groups. 

An analysis of variance was com- 


puted using the responses during the 
last 20 trials of acquisition (Trials 


101-120). The results were: for per- 
centage of reinforcement, F = 25.55, 
2 and 93 df; for PK vs. FK, F = 2.24, 
1 and 93 df; and for the interaction 
of these variables, F = 1.11, 2 and 
93 df. A similar analysis of variance 
using the responses on Trials 61-80 
of extinction was also computed. 
The F ratios, in the same order as the 
three just cited, were 6.76, 2 and 
93 df; 67.10, 1 and 93 df; and 6.06, 
2 and 93 df. 

We recognize that these analyses 
should be considered more descrip- 
tive than definitive since it was 
necessary to correct for disparate 
N's within cells in the manner de- 
scribed by Lindquist (1940), the 
distributions were skewed, variances 
were heterogeneous, and the use of the 
within-groups variance for an error 
term during extinction may be ques- 
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TABLE i 


PERCENTAGE OF Ss (A) RESPONDING ON Ex- 
TINCTION TRIALS 81-100 WitH 50% or 
FREQUENCY ON TRAINING TRIALS 
101-120, anp (B) Nor Re- 
SPONDING ON EXTINCTION 
TrIALs 81-100 








ee pending With) (B) Not Responding 
Extinction Trials Tr he ay ore 
81-100 rials 81-100 


30% | 50% 


PK | 94% 
FK 


O7 
0 /0 


85% 





56% | 27% | 0% | 0% 
19% | 0% | 45% | 48% 
| 








tioned. Be that as it may, the results 
reflect those portrayed by the curves: 
large differences as a function of the 
ratio of reinforcement during acquisi- 
tion; very large differences as a func- 
tion of treatment during extinction. 

This latter finding is emphasized 
by the data presented in Table 1, 
which gives the percentage of Ss still 
responding at 50% as great a rate on 
Extinction Trials 81-100 as on Train- 
ing Trials 101-120. 


DISCUSSION 


Certain data obtained in this experi- 
ment may be compared with data ob- 
tained by Estes and Straughan (1954). 
They obtained response rates of 37%, 
48%, and 87% during Acquisition Trials 
81-120 for reinforcement schedules of 
30%, 50%, and 85%, respectively. In 
contrast, our FK groups, which were 
similar in the most critical respects to 
the Estes-Straughan groups, yielded 
response rates of 50%, 66%, and 87% 
for the same reinforcement ratios. A 
considerable elevation of response rates 
occurred in our experimental situation. 

During acquisition the well established 
direct relationship between ratio of rein- 
forcement and response rate was found 
(cf. Edwards, 1956; Estes & Straughan, 
1954; Grant et al., 1951; Humphreys, 
1939; Lewis & Duncan, 1958), but there 
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were no differences between the PK and 
FK conditions. However, some factor 
in our situation, perhaps the press-no 
press procedure or a difference between 
our instructions and those of previous 
studies, resulted in a considerable eleva- 
tion of the response rates as compared to 
the findings and predictions of many 
other investigators, particularly those 
of Estes and Straughan. This ‘‘over 
response’’ does not seem attributable toa 
simple response bias. We ran 18 Ss 
with reverse instructions under the FK 
conditions. The Ss were told to press 
the key if they did not think the light 
would appear and not to press the key 
if they thought the light would appear. 
A 50% ratio of reinforcement was used. 
This group’s response rate (number of 
no key presses) in the last 20 trials of 
training was 71%, a figure not signi- 
ficantly different from that for the 50% 
FK group in our main experiment. 

This elevation of response was antici- 
pated in the restricted-knowledge situa- 
tion as we felt that the Ss would have 
an ‘“‘information-seeking’” bias. How- 
ever, the elevation in the FK group was 
unanticipated.‘ 

An inverse relationship between ratio 
of reinforcement and rate of extinction 
was clearly obtained in our PK group. 


‘Estes has pointed out the following 
possibility: ‘Suppose, however, that Ss 
interpreted NP-NL (no press-no light) as a 
nonreinforcement, then, applying the methods 
of the Estes and Straughan paper, we find 
that the predicted asymptotes should be 
equal to 1/(2 — x) where = is the reinforce- 
ment ratio. For your 30%, 50%, and 85% 
groups, the values predicted from this formula 
are .59, .67, and .87, which you will note are 
very far from the Estes and Straughan data 
and quite close to yours. Only the propor- 
tion for your FK 30% group is appreciably 
off ; if this is not a sampling deviation, it may 
indicate that the FK Ss are uncertain as to 
how to interpret NP-NL. If, for example, 
they interpreted this outcome as signifying 
that they were “right” and “wrong” with 
equal probability, then the theoretical 
asymptotes for the three groups would be 
approximately .48, .60, and .86." (Personal 
communication, August 8, 1958.) 
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This relationship was not obtained in the 
FK groups, but the group having the 
highest ratio of reinforcement did ex- 
tinguish most rapidly. Except for the 
one reversal in our data there is general 
support for the discrimination hypothe- 
sis as an explanation of the rate of extinc- 
tion in partial reinforcement designs 
as related to the training ratios. The 
hypothesis is treated more thoroughly 
in the recent paper of Lewis and Duncan 
(1958). 

It would also seem that the initial 
response rates during extinction would 
be a factor in determining the rate of 
extinction. In the present experiment 
the median rate of response in the 85% 
groups during the first 20 trials of 
extinction was 18, in the 50% groups 
it was 12, and in the 30% groups it was 
11.5. Clearly, if the task of S during 
extinction is to learn that a key press is 
not followed by a light, the 85% group 
had the greatest opportunity during 
early extinction. 

The primary data of this experiment 
were the differences in extinction rates 
noted between the partial-knowledge 
and full-knowledge training procedures. 
Part of the difference in responses could 
be attributed to the different amounts 
of information furnished S on each ex- 
tinction trial. For the FK group, each 
trial, regardless of S's response, informed 
him that guessing ‘‘no light”’ was correct. 
The no-press response was consistently 
reinforced for this group. The partial- 
knowledge S obtained information only 
on those trials on which he responded. 
It is possible that in the partial-knowl- 
edge situation, S’s key-pressing response 
was being reinforced by information 
at the same time it was being negatively 
reinforced by not being followed by a 
light. 

The prolongation of extinction in the 
PK group resembles the extremely 
persistent behavior obtained in the 
instrumental conditioning experiments 
using partial reinforcement with lower 
organisms. It would appear that such 
persistence occurs when _ information 
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can only be obtained by the elicitation 
of the instrumental response and a 
failure to respond yields no information: 


SUMMARY 


For 120 trials Ss pressed a key when they 
guessed a light would come on and did not 
press the key when they guessed it would not. 
Three partial-reinforcement ratios were used. 
In a full-knowledge condition the light ap- 
peared or failed to appear on each trial with 
a fixed probability, independently of S’s 
behavior. In a _ partial-knowledge condi- 
tion the Ss were told “If you do not press 
the key you do not find out if you are right 
or wrong.” After the partially reinforced 
series, 100 additional trials were given with 
no reinforcement. 

No differences were found between in- 
formational conditions during training. Sig- 
nificant differences were obtained among 
reinforcement ratios during both training 
and extinction. For the partial-knowledge 
group, extinction was considerably and 
significantly prolonged. 
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FRUSTRATIVE FACTORS IN SELECTIVE LEARNING WITH 
REWARD AND NONREWARD AS DISCRIMINANDA! 


ABRAM AMSEL ano DAVID L. PROUTY 
Tulane University 


A study by Amsel and Ward (1954) 
demonstrated that under certain con- 
ditions food reward and nonreward 
at a choice point can serve as dis- 
criminanda for selective learning. 
Several control experiments were per- 
formed in which the more peripheral, 
mouth-cue aspects of reward and 
nonreward were reduced by using 
water instead of food as reward, by 
introducing a delay at the choice 
point following drinking or not drink- 
ing to allow traces of such exterocep- 
tive cues to dissipate, and by giving 
Ss water in the start box a second or 
two before they found it or did not 
in the choice-point goal box. These 


operations did not retard discrimina- 
tive performance, and the position 


was taken that frustration drive 
stimulation arising from nonreward 
was responsible, at least in part, for 
the selective learning. 

Another consistent feature of the 
Amsel and Ward results was regarded 
as supporting a frustration drive 
stimulus interpretation of their basic 
finding: Particularly early in the 
training sequence, the spatial response 
which was correct following the non- 
reward discriminandum (the F-side 
response) occurred significantly more 
frequently than the opposite (R-side) 
response. Amsel and Ward offered 
the interpretation “that when the Ss 
begin to respond to the frustration 

. . side [the side correct following 
the nonreward discriminandum ], this 
response is reinforced not only by the 
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reduction of hunger, but also by the 
reduction of the frustration tension, 
and a mild fixation of the F-side 
response develops” (Amsel & Ward, 
1954, p. 40). 

In the Amsel and Ward experi- 
ments, as in the earlier Amsel and 
Roussel (1952) study, a series of 
continuously reinforced trials pre- 
ceded any differential, reward-non- 
reward testing. In the case of Amsel 
and Roussel, this testing consisted of 
measuring and comparing running 
speed in a runway immediately fol- 
lowing a rewarded or a nonrewarded 
running response; in the case of 
Amsel and Ward, the test was the 
selective learning period, requiring Ss 
to choose one arm of a T following 
reward at the choice point and the 
opposite arm following nonreward. 
The present experiment varies the 
reward experience of Ss in the choice- 
point goal box preceding the reward- 
nonreward testing in the Amsel and 
Ward situation. One group (Group 
0) is never rewarded in this goal box 
prior to the discrimination testing; 
the other (Group 100) is, like the 
Amsel and Ward groups, always 
rewarded in this goal box except on 
test trials. If the interpretation of 
Amsel and Ward has merit, there 
should be an earlier F-side fixation 
in Group 100 than in Group 0. Stud- 
ies showing the development of the 
frustration effect (FE) under partial- 
reinforcement conditions (Amsel & 
Hancock, 1957; Roussel, 1952; Wag- 
ner, 1959) would make it necessary 
to predict an eventual FE and sub- 
sequent F-side fixation in Group 0. 
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If frustrative factors are involved 
in the reward-nonreward selective 
learning, it should be possible to show, 
following Amsel and Roussel (1952) 
and those mentioned immediately 
above, that running from the goal 
box at the choice point (G;) to either 
of the two goal boxes at the ends of 
the T arms (Gz, Gr) is more vigorous 
following nonreward than following 
reward in the choice-point goal box. 
On the basis of the frustration hy- 
pothesis one might expect a more 
immediate indication of the FE in 
Group 100 than in Group 0. 


METHOD 
Subjects and Apparatus 


The Ss were 24 naive, male, hooded rats 
from the colony at Newcomb College, Tulane 
University. The approximate age of the Ss 
was 5 mo. at the start of preliminary training. 

The apparatus, except for the modification 
necessary for timing the running response, 
has been described elsewhere (Amsel & Ward, 
1954). It consisted of two parts which shall 
be designated A and B. Part A was made 
up of a gray start box, 12 X 4 in.; a straight, 
gray runway (Runway 1), 42 X 4 in; a 
white goal box (G;), 12 K 4 in.; a second 
gray runway (Runway 2), 15 4 in.; and a 
second black goal box (G:), 12 X 4 in. All 
of these were connected in series. Apparatus 
B was a single unit T maze. It consisted of a 
stem portion (start box, runway, and G, of 
Part A) and a cross portion to complete the 
T. This cross portion consisted of a gray 
alley, 15 X 4 in., with black goal boxes at 
both ends. 

A photoelectric timing system operating 
with infrared light was used to measure 
running time in Apparatus B. Interruption 
of an infrared beam just outside of the guillo- 
tine door of G, started a .01-sec. Standard 
Electric timer; the timer was stopped when 
S broke the infrared light beam just outside 
either terminal goal box in the arms of the 
T. A .1-sec. stop watch was used for other 
timing. 


Procedure 


The experimental period covered 64 days. 
Preliminary training.—This was a period 
of 10 days during which Ss were handled by E 
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and adjusted to a 20-hr. water deprivation 
schedule according to a procedure previously 
described (Amsel & Ward, 1954). 

Adjustment to the apparatus.—This was a 
2-day period. On the first day, S was placed 
in the start box with the door closed ; all other 
doors were left open. The E then raised the 
door of the start box and allowed S to explore 
the entire T for 10 min., during which time 
the photoelectric timing system was on to 
adjust S to the mild clicking sounds of the 
relays housed in sound-deadened boxes. The 
same procedure was repeated on the second 
day using the straight runway (Apparatus A). 
Preliminary training to the swinging doors 
and to Apparatus A followed the Amsel and 
Ward (1954) procedure. 

Introduction of the variable.—At this stage, 
Ss were divided into two groups of 12 Ss each 
using the method of litter-mate controls. 
Apparatus A was used during this part of the 
procedure. Group 100 always received two 
drops of water in G, and in Gs. Group 0 
always received two drops of water in Gz 
but never received water in G;. All Ss were 
given 10 trials a day for 5 days (50 trials) 
under this procedure. 

Selective learning.—This procedure was 
followed for 43 days. On each day, Ss were 
first given two trials in Apparatus A following 
the previously outlined procedure. The Ss 
of Group 100 were always rewarded on G, 
on these trials, Ss of Group 0, never. Both 
groups were always rewarded in Gy». This 
was followed by four trials in Apparatus B. 
The procedure was then repeated so that 
eight trials of selective learning and four 
trials of straightaway training were run each 
day. On the Apparatus B trials, S was 
either rewarded in G, or not rewarded in G, 
according to a prearranged order. For any 
particular S, for example, choice-point reward 
followed by response to the right led to further 
reward, while the same spatial response follow- 
ing choice-point nonreward led to further 
nonreward. Choice-point reward followed by 
response to the left, of course, led to non- 
reward, etc. Noncorrection was employed 
throughout. 

When 5S found water in Gy, it was released 
2-5 sec. after drinking was completed to the 
choice point of the T. The time taken to 
drink the water was of the order of 5 sec. 
On the trials when S found no water in G; 
the interval in G,; was varied randomly 
between 7 and 10 sec. to ensure that a tem- 
poral differentiation would not be established 
between reward and nonreward trials. The 
delay on reward trials was to allow for dissipa- 
tion of peripheral cues resulting from water 
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in mouth. The order of nonrewards (F) 
and rewards (R) used in Gl was RFFR 
FRRF and FRRF RFFR on successive days 
for half the Ss. This order was reversed 
for the other half of each group. The Ss 
were run in rotation, and approximately 15 
min. separated successive trials for the same 
S. 

The direction of the response after leaving 
the choice point in Apparatus B was recorded, 
and running time was measured from just 
outside G,; to just outside whichever goal 
box S entered. 


RESULTS 


The F-side fixation.—Figure 1 shows 
the mean number of correct responses 
for Group 0 and Group 100, as well 
as the mean number of responses to 
the F-side in each group. The F- 
side fixation becomes noticeable in 
Group 100 at about Day 11. The 
F-side curve for this group rises 
sharply and maintains a level of about 
70% for about five days (40 trials). 


8 
e----0 100 % CORRECT 
CORRECT 
F— SIDE 


F— SIDE 


MEAN NUMBER OF RESPONSES 
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It then declines as the number of cor- 
rect responses increases. The curve 
showing number of responses to the 
F-side for Group 0 shows a sharp drop 
(an R-side fixation) which corresponds 
to the rise shown by the Group 100 
curve. The curve showing correct 
performance for Group 0 is consistently 
above the corresponding curve for 
Group 100 with the exception of two 
reversals. Mean errors made by 
Groups 0 and 100 were 92.3 and 118.8, 
respectively. This difference was sig- 
nificant beyond the .05 level (¢ = 2.53). 

For each group a ¢ test of the differ- 
ence in number of R-side and F-side 
responses was performed. A ?¢ test 
was also run of the difference between 
the R-F differences in the two groups. 
For this analysis the data were 
arbitrarily divided into two 21-day 
segments (Day 1 was excluded). 
The first segment (Days 2-22) in- 
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cludes the period of the F-side fixation 
by Group 100 and the R-side fixation 
by Group 0. The second segment 
(Days 23-43) begins approximately 
at the stage where the number of 
correct responses increases sharply 
for both groups. The results indicate 
a number of runs to the R-side signi- 
ficantly greater than chance (t = 2.39, 
P < .05) for Group 0 during the first 
half of the training period. For 
Group 100 the difference was in the 
opposite direction (ie., a greater 
number of runs to the F-side) although 
not significant (¢ = 1.51). It is felt 
that this failure to show significance 
for Group 100 by this test was due 
largely to one S in the group which 
developed a strong R-side fixation 
which may have been a position 
preference. Also, for both the Group 
0 and Group 100 analyses, the tests 


Running time following F and R in G, for Groups 0 and 100. 


were conservative in that the Day 
2-22 segment included the days before 
the fixations developed and also 
those on which they started to decline 
to the chance level as the number of 
correct responses increased. During 
the last 21 days there was no signifi- 
cant difference in the number of 
R-side vs. F-side runs for either group. 

A comparison for Days 2—22 of the 
R-side vs. F-side frequency difference 
scores for Group 0 with those for 
Group 100 showed that these differ- 
ences, which are in opposite directions 
are significantly different at about the 
01 level (¢ = 2.76). 

The frustration effect—Daily me- 
dian running times from the choice 
point to either Gy or Gp were ob- 
tained for each S on R and on F 
trials. An over-all median of such 
individual-.S medians on each day was 
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then determined for R and for F 
trials. The curves (Fig. 2) showing 
median running time on F trials are 
consistently lower than the corre- 
sponding curves for R trials for each 


group. Group 0 shows this effect . 


without reversal from the second day 
of training to the end. The F curve 
for Group 100 is, as predicted, below 
its R curve at the first point (day) 
but there are subsequent reversals 
at five points. Four of these points 
are in the first nine days of the train- 
ing period and the effect becomes 
more pronounced and consistent there- 
after. The earlier final separation of 
the curves in Group 0 was not pre- 
dicted and will be discussed later. 
The summary of a 2X2 X12 
analysis of variance with repeated 
measures for the running time data 
is presented in Table 1. The classi- 
fications used in this analysis were 
type of trial (R, F), group (0, 100), 
and Ss. The entries in each cell were 


seven median running times for the 


seven successive six-day blocks of 
trials. These were medians of either 
six daily F medians or six daily R 
medians for each S. The data of 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF INDIVIDUAL S 
MEDIAN RUNNING TIMES 








df 





Groups (0, 100) 
Discriminanda (R, F) 
Between Ss 


Pooled Ss & R, F 
Pooled Ss X Blocks 
plus Pooled 
Ss X Blocks X R, F 
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Day 1 were excluded from this 
analysis. It should be noted that 
the R-F comparisons in Table 1 are 
comparisons of related scores, with 
the same S running under both condi- 
tions. The 0-100 differences are for 
different Ss under each of the two 
conditions. 

Although the running times for 
Group 100 tend to be higher through- 
out than the running times for Group 
0 for each type of trial (R, F), the 
analysis indicates that this difference 
is not statistically significant. The 
comparison of running times on R vs. 
F trials yielded an F of 28.27 which 
was significant beyond the .01 level, 
indicating faster running times follow- 
ing nonreward than following reward. 
The Days X Group interaction was 
not significant, indicating no differ- 
ences in the changes going on in the 
curves during acquisition or, to state 
it another way, indicating that the 
four curves tend to remain parallel 
throughout discrimination training. 
The between-days variance was signi- 
ficant beyond the .01 level (F = 3.03). 
This simply indicates a decrease in 
running times for all groups over days 
of training, refiecting mainly the 
difference between level of perform- 
ance on the first few days and all 
the rest. 

DISCUSSION 


The F-side fixation.—The fixation of 
the F-side response by Group 100 con- 
firms the finding of Amsel and Ward 
with a comparable condition and, by 
itself, it could be interpreted, with them, 
as representing a fixation effect due to 
the reduction of both thirst and frustra- 
tion on the F-side as against thirst 
reduction alone on the opposite side 
of the T. However, the appearance of 
the opposite (R-side) fixation in Group 0, 
instead of the later F-side fixation that 
was predicted, does not support the 
Amsel and Ward interpretation of the 
F-side phenomenon. 
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The authors recognized, when the 
experiment was designed, that there 
is an interpretation for the nonpredicted 
finding which stresses stimulus change 
and associative mechanisms rather than 
motivational mechanisms. This asso- 
ciative interpretation can account for 
the Amsel and Ward fixation effect 
under the conditions of Group 100 and 
also for the Group 0 finding of the present 
study. The important stimulus change 
for Group 100 is the introduction of non- 
reward following a preliminary period 
of consistent reward in G;. For Group 
0 the important stimulus change in G; 
is the introduction of reward following 
a preliminary period of consistent non- 
reward. Both of these changes might 
have the effect of compounding the 
differential stimulation in G; and at the 
choice point after the change. This 
should lead to faster learning of the 
response which is correct following the 
compound stimulus (Hull, 1943, Ch. 13). 
It is possible also that both drive- 
incentive factors and associative factors 
may be operating in both groups to 
effect the fixations which are apparent. 
In this case, the associative factors would 
seem to play a more important role in 
Group O, producing an R-side rather 
than an F-side fixation. The role of 
these two kinds of factors in discrimina- 
tions based upon rewards and nonrewards 
as discriminanda would seem important 
enough to warrant further experimenta- 
tion to attempt to separate and isolate 
their effects. 

The frustration effect.—Iin both Group 0 
and Group 100 the FE was observed, 
i.e., running was faster on F trials than 
on R trials of the discrimination. What 
was not predicted, however, was the 
appearance of this difference on the first 
trials of selective learning in Group 0 
and its failure to appear from the very 
outset in Group 100. This failure of the 
FE to appear on the earliest test trials 
is not new in our studies, although it 
does not always happen. In the earliest 
study in this series (Amsel & Roussel, 
1952) the FE took a few trials to develop. 
An explanation was briefly suggested 
then which is interesting, if not per- 
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suasive, in thiscontext. This is basically 
the same as the associative explanation 
offered for the F-side and R-side fixations 
although its effect is different. Again 
stimulus change, from nonreward to 
reward and vice versa, is involved but 
now we are concerned not with the cue 
value of the stimulus but with the effect 
of the change of stimulus on an already- 
established, immediately-following run- 
ning response. This ordinarily comes 
under the heading of stimulus generaliza- 
tion decrement or, in Pavlovian terms, 
external inhibiting effects. 

An interpretation in terms of generali- 
zation decrement accounts for both the 
early difference in Group 0 and the lack 
of it in Group 100. On the early selec- 
tive learning trials, Group 0, which has 
never found food in G;, now finds it 
there on half of the trials; Group 100, 
which has always found food in G;, now 
finds no food there on half of the trials. 
We might expect responses following 
reward in G; to be inhibited (slower than 
they should be) for Group 0, while 
responses following nonreward in Gy, 
should be inhibited in Group 100. We 
are suggesting that there are two factors 
—one associative and one motivational— 
contributing to the separation of the 
R and F curves for Groups 0 and 100; 
that one of these factors, generalization 
decrement, produces a large pseudo- 
frustration effect in the early selective 
learning trials of Group 0 because it 
increases running time following reward 
in G,, and produces a pseudo-nonfrustra- 
tion effect in the early trials of Group 
100 because it increases running time 
following nonreward in G;. Examina- 
tion of Fig. 2 will show why this explana- 
tion suggests itself: (a) the separation of 
the Group 0 curves, after the first day, 
is large at the beginning, then gets 
successively smaller over the first 20 
days of selective learning, then larger 
again; and (b) there are five points at 
which the F running time curve is 
higher than the corresponding R curve 
in Group 100 and these are all within 
the first 20 points, the largest inver- 
sion being at the second point of the 
curve. 
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SUMMARY 


This investigation was a follow-up of an 
experiment performed by Amsel and Ward 
(1954) which dealt with the implications of 
ascribing certain motivational properties to 
frustration in a selective learning situation. 
The present experiment introduces an inde- 
pendent and a dependent variable not in- 
volved in the Amsel and Ward study: the 
manipulation of reward experience prior to 
the discrimination training, and the measure- 
ment of running time after reward and after 
nonreward in the discrimination trials. Using 
24 hooded, male rats as Ss in a T maze 
similar to that employed by Amsel and Ward, 
with reward and nonreward as the discrimin- 
anda, eight discrimination trials were run each 
day for 43 days. Thirst was employed as the 
relevant drive. 

The results indicate that in Group 100 
(previous history of consistent reward at the 
choice point), which is comparable to the 
basic Amsel and Ward condition, the response 
which is correct following nonreward at the 
choice point (F-side response) tends to be 
fixated early in training relative to the re- 
sponse which is correct following reward 
(R-side response). In Group 0 (previous 
history of nonreward at the choice point) 
an R-side fixation was observed. 


For both Group 0 and Group 100 there was 
greater vigor of response following nonreward 
at the choice point than following reward. 
This effect shows up earlier in Group 0 than 


in Group 100. Implications of the two basic 
findings are discussed. 
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SWEETNESS AND SALTINESS OF COMPOUND SOLUTIONS 
OF SUCROSE AND NaCl AS A FUNCTION OF 
CONCENTRATION OF SOLUTES 
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Available evidence indicates that 
the sweetness of a compound aqueous 
solution of sucrose and NaCl is 
greater than that of the constituent 
sucrose solution presented alone when 
the concentration of NaCl does not 
exceed 0.21% (Fabian & Blum, 1943; 
Kremer, 1918), less for higher concen- 
trationsof NaCl (Hambloch & Piischel, 
1928; Heymans, 1899), and that its 
saltiness is less than that of the 
constituent NaCl solution presented 
alone when the concentration of 


sucrose is 1% (Fabian & Blum, 1943) 
or higher (Hambloch & Piischel, 
1928; Heymans, 1899). 


The data 
are too limited, however, to allow any 
but the vaguest inferences concerning 
the general functions relating sweet- 
ness and saltiness of the compound 
solution to concentration of the two 
solutes. The experiment described 
below was undertaken to provide 
the data necessary for a first approxi- 
mation of these general functions. 


METHOD 


The compound solutions used in the experi- 
ment were the 25 possible binary combina- 
tions of —.52, —.02, .48, .98, and 1.48 log 
gm. NaCl and .00, .50, 1.00, 1.50, and 2.00 
log gm. sucrose per 100 cc. tap water. The 
term combination here refers to solutes, not 
solutions. Thus —.52 log gm. NaCl and 
.00 log gm. sucrose poured into a graduate 
containing 100 cc. of tap water represents a 
compound solution of —.52 log gm. NaCl 
and .00 log gm. sucrose per 100 cc. tap water. 


' Now at System Development Corpora- 
tion, Santa Monica, California. 

? Now at U. S. Naval Medical Research 
Laboratory, New London, Connecticut. 


Choice of logarithmic steps was based on the 
tendency of AI/I to be constant in taste 
(Pfaffmann, 1951, p. 1156). Choice of 
concentrations represented an attempt to 
cover as fully as possible the ranges from 
threshold to solubility limit at 70° F for 
NaCl, namely —.70 (Pfaffmann, 1951, p. 
1152) to 1.577 (Hodgman, 1933, p. 751) log 
gm. NaCl per 100 cc. tap water, and for 
sucrose, namely —.16 (Pfafimann, 1951, 
p. 1152) to 2.505 (Hodgman, 1933, p. 771) 
log gm. sucrose per 100 cc. tap water. 

Two Ss were used in the experiment. Ina 
first part, the sweetness of the compound 
solutions was measured in terms of the log 


“concentration (log gm. sucrose per 100 cc. 


tap water) of the equi-sweet simple sucrose 
solution. The equi-sweet sucrose solution 
was determined by one of two methods, 
both of which involved use of a scale of 16 
sweetness standards, starting with pure tap 
water,? and then extending from —1.25 to 
2.25 log gm. sucrose per 100 cc. tap water in 
.25-log steps. 

For the nine compound solutions repre- 
senting the nine binary combinations of 
—.02, .48, and .98 log gm. NaCl and .50, 1.00, 
and 1.50 log gm. sucrose per 100 cc. tap water, 
the method used to determine the equi-sweet 
simple sucrose solution was what Dixon 
and Massey (1951, pp. 278-286) call the 
“up and down" method. Instead of using 
the mean as the measure of central tendency 
we used the median. Furthermore, when 
the compound was judged less sweet than 
the least concentrated standard of the scale, 
or sweeter than the most concentrated, the 
same standard was used over again in the 
next comparison. Medians were based on 
36 judgments for each compound distributed 
over. nine 1-hr. test periods. Each test 
period involved four judgments on each of 
the nine compounds presented in chance non- 
recurrent series. In a first group of nine 
trials the compound was always presented 


* This standard was treated in computa- 
tions as though it had been one of —1.25 
log gm. sucrose per 100 cc. tap water. 
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first, the simple sucrose standard second. 
The order was reversed in’ a second group 
of nine trials. The solutions were presented 
in 1-oz. glasses. The Ss were instructed to 
sip about 10 cc. of solution from a first glass, 
expectorate, rinse, wait 20 sec., sip from a 
second glass, expectorate, rinse, and state 
whether the second was more or less sweet 
than the first. 

For the other 16 compound solutions and 
for 5 simple control solutions of .00, .50, 1.00, 
1.50, and 2.00 log gm. sucrose per 100 cc. 
tap water, the method used was a simple 
matching method. The S had before him a 
series of 16 glasses constituting the sweetness 
scale mentioned above. The standards were 
in order of concentration and labeled with 
respect to log concentration. His instruc- 
tions were simply to choose by taste the 
standard most nearly approximating the 
compound with respect to sweetness. He 
was completely free with respect to tasting 
procedure. Matching usually involved 5 to 
10 samplings of the compound (or control) 
and of various standards. Each of three 
sets of seven compounds (or controls) was, 
presented for matching in two nonrecurrent 
chance series on two successive days. Thus 
the six daily sessions devoted to matching 
yielded four matches for each of the 16 
compounds (or controls). 

Saltiness of the compound solutions and of 
five simple control solutions of —.52, —.02, 
48, .98, and 1.48 log gm. NaCl per 100 cc. 
tap water was measured in a second part of 
the experiment in terms of the log concentra- 
tion (log gm. NaCl per 100 cc. tap water) of 
the equi-salt simple NaCl solutions. The 
method used was in all cases the direct match- 
ing method described above. The set of 
salt standards started with pure tap water 
and then extended from —2.02 to 1.48 log 
gm. NaCl per 100 cc. tap water in .25-log 
steps. 


RESULTS 


Figure 1 presents the results of the 
sweetness measurements averaged (in 


log terms) for the two Ss. Each 
circle represents a particular com- 
pound solution or control solution. 
Circles representing solutions with the 
same sucrose concentration are con- 
nected by a line, with the concentra- 
tion of sucrose marked (in log gm. 
solute per 100 cc. tap water) above 
the line. Abscissae represent NaCl 
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Fic. 1. Sweetness of compound solutions 
of sucrose and NaCl (ordinates), for five 
different levels of sucrose concentration 
(lines), as a function of five different con- 
centrations of NaCl (abscissae). 





concentration of the compound (or 
control) solutions. Ordinates repre- 
sent sweetness in terms of the con- 
centration of an equi-sweet simple 
sucrose solution. Figure 2 presents 
the results of the saltiness measure- 
ments in like manner. 

The major effect shown in Fig. 1 
and 2 is clearly one of masking. 
Figure 1 does indeed show enhance- 
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Fic. 2. Saltiness of compound solutions 
of sucrose and NaCl (ordinates), for five 
different levels of NaCl concentration (lines), 
as a function of five different concentrations 
of sucrose (abscissae). 
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ment of the sweetness of a 1% 
(.00 log %) concentration of sucrose 
by addition of up to 3% (.48 log % 
of NaCl, and also of a 10% (1.00 
log %) concentration of sucrose by 
addition of NaCl to yield a .3% (—.52 
log %) concentration. The amount 
of enhancement, however, is slight 
when compared with the amount 
of masking by high concentrations 


of NaCl. 


Beebe-Center, Rogers, and Atkinson 
(1955) have shown that with respect to 
subjective intensity the effectiveness 
of sucrose solutions (in percentage con- 
centration) is about 1/10 that of NaCl 
solutions (in percentage concentration). 
We can thus specify a sucrose solution 
in terms of the intensively equivalent 
NaCl solution by multiplying the con- 
centration of the sucrose solution by .1. 
If, now, we specify the masking solutions 
used in the present experiment, both 
sucrose and NaCl, in terms of intensively 
equivalent NaCl solutions, the averages 
of our data for all five parameter values 
can, in the case of both Fig. 1 and 2, be 
fitted reasonably well by a single mathe- 
matical expression. The expression is 
log (C/Co) = —0.159M-7, in which Co 
and C represent respectively the masked 
solution in the compound and the like 
simple solution that matches it, both in 
grams of solute per 100 cc. tap water, 
and M represents the masking solution 
in the compound in grams of solute 
per 100 cc. tap water of the intensively 
equivalent NaCl solution. The degree 
of fit is shown in Fig. 3. 

An equally good fit can be obtained if 
M is specified in terms of the osmotically 
equivalent NaCl solution (the factor 
multiplying sucrose concentration is in 
this case .094). Indeed, it was with 
this specification that we originally 
developed the equation above. Speci- 
fication based on osmotic equivalence, 
however, seems to promise less generality 
for our equation than does specification 
based on intensive equivalence. Prelim- 
inary observations indicate that supra- 
threshold concentrations of quinine sul- 
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Fic. 3. Change in taste of masked com- 
ponent of compound solutions of sucrose and 
NaCl (ordinates) as a function of concentra- 
tion of NaCl solution intensively equivalent 
to masking component (abscissae). Change 
in taste is specified in terms of the logarithm 
of the ratio of the concentration of the 
matching simple solution to the concentration 
of the like masked solution. Circles repre- 
sent averages of changes in sweetness for all 
five levels of sucrose concentration of the 
compound solutions. Dots represent aver- 
ages of changes in saltiness for all five levels 
of NaCl concentration of the compound 
solutions. The line represents the expression 
log C/Co = —.159M? in which log (C/Co) 
stands for the ordinate of the figure and M 
for the abscissa. 


fate have appreciable masking effects, 
although their osmotic effectiveness is 


very slight. Furthermore, a laboratory 
exercise conducted on each other by 
G. Bermant and S. Speeth in the Har- 
vard Laboratory showed that the mask- 
ing effect of a glucose solution on the 
salinity of an NaCl solution is less than 
that of the osmotically equivalent but 
sweeter sucrose solution. . 

The exercise by Bermant and Speeth, 
it should be added, was done in part to 
check on the representativeness of one 
of the points in Fig. 2. The point in 
question was the second from the right 
on the line labeled .48. The mean 
ordinate value for the two Ss was .17. 
The combined ordinate value for Ber- 
mant and Speeth was .08. Exercises 
were also conducted with P. Derks, L. 
Gollub, H. Rubin, B. Scharf, M. Taylor, 
R. Teghtsoonian, J. Urban, and S. 
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Wasserman to check on the representa- 
tiveness of the first five points from the 
left on the line labeled 1.00 in Fig. 1. 
The mean ordinate values in order from 
left to right for the two Ss in the present 
experiment were 1.03, 1.06, .87, .63, and 
—.02, The corresponding combined or- 
dinate values for the eight Ss listed 
above were 1.04, 1.01, .90, .58, and .08. 


SUMMARY 


The sweetness and saltiness of 25 com- 
pound solutions of sucrose and NaCl were 
measured in terms of the concentration of 
equi-sweet simple solutions of sucrose and of 
equi-salt simple solutions of NaCl. The 
compound solutions sampled in steps of one- 
half log unit cover almost the entire ranges 
of concentrations from threshold to solubility 
limit for sucrose and NaCl. 

Some enhancement of sweetness was 
found in the case of weak solutions. The 
principal effect, however, was one of mutual 
masking. Amount of masking, averaged 
over different concentrations of the masked 
solution, is well described by a single expres- 
sion in the case both of masking of sweetness 
by NaCl and of masking of saltiness by su- 
crose. The expression is log (C/Co) = —.159 


M7 in which Co and C represent respectively 
the masked solution in the compound and 
the like simple solution that matches it, 
both in grams of solute per 100 cc. tap water, 
and M represents the masking solution in the 
compound, in grams of solute per 100 cc. 
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tap water of the intensively equivalent NaCl 
solution. 
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THE GELB EFFECT! 
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A phenomenon which has _ been 
important in raising problems con- 
cerning achromatic colors was re- 
ported in 1929 by Gelb. He con- 
ducted his demonstration in a half- 
darkened room lighted by an overhead 
lamp. Hidden from O was an arc 
lamp so arranged that its cone of 
light was coincident with the bound- 
aries of aspinning disk. The spinning 
disk was velvet-black under ordinary 
conditions of viewing, but was per- 
ceived as “white or whitish-gray.”’ 
When a strip of white paper was held 
in front of the disk it turned black. 
The white paper was removed and 
the disk again became white. When 
the rotating disk was stopped, it was 
perceived as black. The O perceives 
the spinning disk as white even with 
full knowledge of the nature of the 
demonstration. 

Various authors have discussed the 
Gelb effect, and some have attempted 
an explanation of the phenomenon. 
Gelb originally cited his experiment 
as evidence that at least two surfaces 
of different albedos must be present 
in the field for a perception of illumi- 
nation and illuminated object (Gelb, 
1929). After describing his experi- 
ment, Gelb compares his effect with 
the effect obtained by Hering in the 
latter's shadow experiment. In each 
case, an experimental variable changes 
the organization of the field of vision 
by introducing a new surface with a 
different intensity. In Gelb’s experi- 


! This paper is based on a doctoral disserta- 
tion presented to the University of Texas. 
The writer gratefully acknowledges the 
supervision and guidance of H. Helson. 

2 Now at Lehigh University. 


ment the experimental variable was 
the strip of white paper, and in Hering's 
experiment, a contour that covered 
the penumbra of a shadow. Gelb 
ends his discussion by pointing out 
that each achromatic surface has a 
constant reflectance and hence main- 
tains its rank order among other 
reflectances as illumination is changed. 
Although Gelb is not explicit on the 
point, the above statements indicate 
that Gelb’s explanation of the phe- 
nomenon would be a gradient theory. 
The achromatic color perceived is 
relatively independent of the illumi- 
nation, and hence the perception of a 
surface would seem to depend on the 
relation of the albedo of the observed 
surface to all other surfaces in the 
visual field. The relation of the 
albedo of the observed surface to all 
other intensities in the visual field 
is undoubtedly what Gelb means by 
organization of the visual field. 

Kardos (1934), following Gelb, 
stresses the differences in the albedos 
of the surfaces observed, and em- 
phasizes the structure of the field of 
vision. He offers no specific explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, but indi- 
cates a need for more experiments 
and theory. For Katz (1935), the 
explanation of the Gelb effect pivots 
on the difference between film and 
surface colors. The strip of paper 
precipitates the surface mode of 
viewing by introducing degrees of 
distinctness of material structure and 
the insistence of the field. The 
perception of microstructure is also 
a reason why the disk is seen as black 
when not rotating. 

Koffka’s (1935, pp. 245-247) theory 
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is quite different from that of Katz. 
He emphasizes the presence of a 
difference between the intensities fur- 
nished by the room itself, and by the 
disk during the conditions of the 
original demonstration. If the ratio 
of the two intensities is in the neigh- 
borhood of 60:1, the room will be 
seen as black and the disk as white. 
This prediction is in conformity with 
the facts of the experiment and of the 
lightness ratio between the room and 
the disk. When the strip of paper 
is introduced in front of the disk, 
the stimulus gradations of lightness 
are determined by three intensities: 
the room, the disk, and the paper. 
The disk may now remain white, 
since the same relation between it and 
the black room still holds, or it may 
turn black as a function of the rela- 
tion between the disk and the paper. 
In reality, the disk turns black be- 
cause of “appurtenance”’ .. . “the 


white strip of paper belongs more 


closely to . . . the disk than to the 
background . . .”” (Koffka, 1935, pp. 
246-247). 

Osgood (1953) as well as Wood- 
worth and Schlosberg (1954) take 
exception to any explanation of the 
Gelb phenomenon that is even par- 
tially dependent on contrast, and 
hence they object to the theory of 
Koffka. These writers maintain that 
the area of the paper is not sufficient 
to induce contrast and point out that 
the paper probably serves as a cue 
to illumination. 

The purpose of the present study 
is to examine the parameters that 
affect the Gelb phenomenon. Since 
this investigation was conceived with- 
in the framework of Helson’s (1947) 
adaptation-level theory, contrast was 
chosen as the principle most likely 
to yield a satisfactory understanding 
of the Gelb effect (Helson, 1938, 
1943). If contrast is the explanation, 
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then this phenomenon is not an all- 
or-none effect, and it should be sub- 
ject to variations and to quantitative 
determination. The principle of con- 
trast also suggests that two important 
parameters are the size and position 
of stimuli seen with the Gelb disk 
(Diamond, 1955; Wallach, 1948). 
Specifically, the present investigation 
is concerned with the verification of 
the following hypotheses : 

1. The Gelb effect is a contrast 
phenomenon and subject to the usual 
laws of lightness-contrast. 

2. The lightness of the Gelb disk 
is a function of all the reflectances 
in the field of view, and will be 
modified by change of reflectance 
of any part of the field (Henneman, 
1935; Judd, 1941). The greatest 
modifications of the Gelb disk will 
occur with changes in _ reflectance 
of objects in the area of the disk 
itself. 

3. The effect of any reflectance will 
vary with the size of the reflecting 
object and with its distance from 
the disk. The closer the object, 
and the larger its size, the greater 
will be the effect of its reflectance 
on the disk. 

In accordance with Hypothesis 2, 
the introduction of any object, no 
matter how small, should have an 
effect on the lightness of the disk, 
in line with Judd’s formula for 
lightness (whiteness, see Judd, 1941), 
which makes whiteness dependent on 
the ratio between the highest and 
lowest reflectances in the field. 


METHOD 


Apparatus.~—Each S was presented the 
stimuli in the form of two disks which were 
rotated at a speed sufficient to eliminate 
characteristics of their surfaces. On S's right 

*The writer gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of Karl N. Vartia in designing 
and building the apparatus. 
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Fic. 1. The S's view of the apparatus. 


was the black, brightly illuminated disk, 
and on S's left was the standard measuring 
disk (Fig. 1 and 2). The brightly illuminated 
disk, constructed of masonite, was 12 in. 
in diameter and painted a flat black. The 
measuring disk consisted of two interlocking 
disks made of light-weight aluminum, each 
having a diameter of 8in. One of these disks 
was painted black to match the Gelb disk and 
the other was painted white. The two alum- 
inum disks were used conjointly to produce 
variations in degrees of black and white from 
0° to 360°. The contact-nut in the center of 
the measuring disk was covered by black tape. 

The two disks were displayed against a 
background of black cloth. The cloth- 
covered frame measured 63.5 in. in width 
and 95 in. in height, and had three wings 
attached at right angles to the background 
frame. The wings extended 57 in. toward S, 
with one wing at each end of the background 
and the third wing separating the two disks. 
The partition thus created for the Gelb disk 
was covered on top by black cloth, while the 
top of the partition for the measuring disk 
was left uncovered. The table on which the 
supports for the disks rested was draped with 
black cloth; hence, both disks appeared 
against a dark background. 

The contrasting stimuli were cut from 
construction paper and covered with a white 
paint which matched the white of the measur- 
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Fic. 2. Schematic layout of the apparatus. 
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ing disk. Three sizes of contrasting stimuli 
were used : circles of 4, 1, and 2 in. in diameter. 
A black wooden frame in the shape of a 
squared “C”’ was constructed for each size 
of contrasting stimulus and between the 
open ends of this frame the stimuli were 
suspended by thin black thread. The frame 
slid along a board which was tightly clamped 
to the table top. Neither the frame nor the 
threads were visible to S; however, the threads 
cast small and distinct shadows on the surface 
of the disk. Since S's line of view and the 
trajectory of the light were nearly the same, 
the shadows of the contrasting stimuli were 
hardly noticeable. Holes were drilled in this 
board and in the frame so that by aligning 
the proper holes in the board with those in 
the frame with a brass peg, the contrasting 
stimulus could be placed at any desired 
position in front of the Gelb disk. 

Illumination.—Each disk was illuminated 
by a separate lantern projector. The right, 
or Gelb disk, received the cone of light coin- 
cident with its boundaries. ‘The measuring 
disk, however, lay in a rectangular field of 
lighted surface, the boundary of 
which coincided with the table top and 
included 65.5 in. of the background extending 
upward. Some of the light also fell forward 
on the two wings to a distance of 21 in. 

The illumination of the measuring disk 
was determined for each S in a series of trials 
preceding the main experiment. Each S§ 
was shown the two conditions of the Gelb 
disk in isolation and the Gelb disk with the 
largest contrasting stimulus in the center 
A level of illumination chosen that 
allowed for an appreciable difference between 
the two extreme conditions of the Gelb disk, 
and yet enabled each condition to be matched 
with the measuring disk. It was eventually 
feasible to conduct the experiment with the 
same illumination for three of the four Ss 
(Table 1). 

Procedure.—The S was seated approxi- 
mately 15 ft. in front of the disks, with his 
face pressed against the edge of a black up- 


bottom 


was 


TABLE 1 


SPECIFICATION OF LUMINANCE VALUES 


Measuring Disk 
Gelb disk 


360° Black | 360° White 


DV, JMc, 
JM 
JF 


AS ft.-L.| .022 ft.-L 
AS ft.-L.| O11 ft.-L. 


61 ft.-L 
30 ft.-L. 
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TABLE 2 
PosITION OF CONTRASTING STIMULI IN RELATION TO THE GELB Disk 








Stimuli Diameter 


Position* 





Large 











3 


5.689 
5.500 
4.938 


id 


3.813 
3.688 
3.344 





Note:—Both halves of the Gelb disk were similar in reference to the contrasting stimuli. 
* All measurements of position are given in inches from the center of the Gelb disk to the center of the contrasting 


stimulus, 


right board, which acted as a_ binocular 
septum. Before each series of trials, the 
board was adjusted to allow only the left eye 
to see the measuring disk, and only the right 
eye to see the Gelb disk. 

The Gelb disk was presented first, and then 
followed by the measuring disk. The presen- 
tation of each disk lasted for 3 sec. The S 
closed his eyes after each trial while waiting 
for the next trial. The method of limits was 
used throughout the experiment. 

All four Ss were tested with the same 
experimental design. Each contrasting stim- 
ulus was first presented in the center and then 
moved to the right through three successive 
positions to the tangent position on the out- 
side of the Gelb disk (center to right-outside 
positions; see Table 2). The subsequent 
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Fic. 3. Theoretical curves and empirical 
averages of observations made by three Ss: 


JMc, DV, and JM. 


series were right-outside-tangent (R-O-T) to 
center (C), left-outside-tangent (L-O-T) to 
C, and C to L-O, the design thus furnishing 
two measurements for each of the nine 
positions used. If one considers the right 
and left sides of the Gelb disk to be equivalent, 
then each of the five positions yields four 
measurements for each S and for each size 
of the contrasting stimulus. 


RESULTS 


The results of the experiment are 
reported with all readings of the 
measuring disk converted to degrees of 
black. Figure 3 has been plotted to 
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show the results as functions of the 
size of the contrasting stimuli and 
their positions on the surface of the 
disk. An inspection of this figure 
shows that the darkening of the Gelb 
disk is a function of the size of the 
contrasting stimulus. 

In plotting the data of the size of 
contrasting stimulus versus appear- 
ance of the Gelb disk in degrees of 
black, the values for the absence of, 
or zero area of, contrasting stimulus 
were not included in the curves which 
are fitted to the data. As can be 
seen in Fig. 4, zero area of contrasting 
stimulus represents a mathematical 
as well as an experimental discon- 
tinuity. Hence, the values in degrees 
of black are joined by a dotted line 
to the curves for the three sizes of 
contrasting stimuli. 

The lightness of the disk as seen by 
Ss differed greatly. Two Ss, DV and 
JMc, perceived the disk at about 
the same degree of lightness, but 
JF and JM differed from each other 
and from the other two Ss. (It 
should be remembered that JF had 
to be tested in a dimmer illumination 
than the other three Ss.) JM _ per- 
ceived the disk as lighter than did 
the other Ss when tested with the 
Gelb disk in isolation. The contrast- 
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ing stimuli darkened the disk for 
JM to a lesser extent than for any 
of the other Ss. JF perceived the 
Gelb disk in isolation as darker than 
did any of the other Ss. The con- 
trasting stimuli produced a greater 
darkening of the disk for JF than for 
JM, but the greatest darkening effect 
was obtained in the data of JMc and 
DV. 

All Ss were alike in a second respect, 
however. They had a tendency to be 
consistent during the same session, 
but varied from session to session 


(see Table 3). 


The one exception to the general conclusion 
that all Ss perceived a darker Gelb disk as the 
size of the contrasting stimulus was increased 
is the individual data of JM. 

The values of JM where the small and 
medium contrasting stimuli were used are 
very close together on the left side of the disk. 
The average distance, excluding the outside 
position, is less than 1°. At Position 3, the 
small contrasting stimulus turned the disk 
darker than the medium one at the same 
position. The difference is 0.5°. When, 
however, the measurements from the two 
sides of the disk are averaged, this one dis- 
crepancy is eliminated. 


Each of the five positions of the con- 
trasting stimuli used in the experi- 
ment was found to affect the lightness 
of the Gelb disk. The greatest dark- 


TABLE 3 
JUDGMENTS GIVEN BY Four Ss FOR DIFFERENT CONDITIONS OF THE GELB Disk 


| 
} 
Position of| 
Contrasting 
Stimulus* | 


Size of Contrasting Stimuli 


Medium | 
| 


5 ate | well | JF | JM 


: ‘ | 
8 tas Hea] 198 1083 (227 
163.3 | 146.4 | 193.4| 105.3 | 210.0| 202.9 | 224.8 | 
1¢ 186.5 | 218.8 | 120 
1! 176.8, 199.8 
1. 129.8 | 181.5 


208.9 | 236.5 2 
7 
0 


148.0 | 137.8| 185.0, 93.8| 
31.3 | 130.8 | 178.0 | 81.3 | 


11 108.7 
aieed 107.4 | 162.8 | 69.8 | 


98.1 


Note.—Figures represent the average of four trials in degrees of black on the measuring disk 
* The symbols used for identification of position have the following meanings: C, center; O-T 


, outside-tangent 
The numbers are intermediate positions with measurements as given in Table 2 
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ening effect was produced by the con- 
trasting stimulus in the center posi- 
tion. Diminishing effectiveness was 
produced as the contrasting stimulus 
was moved away from the center. 
The least effective position was on 
the outside but tangent to the edge 
of the disk (Fig. 4). The data of JM 
yield one exception to the above 
generalization. In his case, both the 
center and the R1 positions with the 
medium-sized contrasting stimulus 
gave the same match. When the 
measurements for the right side of 
the disk are averaged with the meas- 
urements of the left side, however, 
the two positions are different and in 
the expected direction. 

Here again it is to be noted that 
the outside-tangent represents both 
an experimental and a mathematical 
discontinuity, hence the extrapolation 
to this position is shown by a dotted 
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line. Inspection of Fig. 3 shows that 
with the outside-tangent position 
excluded, the data fit a straight 
line. JF was not included, since 
this S required different conditions 
of illumination. 

The next step taken to show the 
effects of position of the contrasting 
stimuli on the Gelb disk is shown in 
Fig. 5, where the three sizes of the 
contrasting stimuli are confounded. 
Curve A is the theoretical curve for 
the average values of JMc, DV, and 
JM, and for the four positions of 
center, 1, 2, and 3. The empirical 
averages for the four Ss are plotted 
on the figure, and show that Curve A 
is closely approximated by the em- 
pirical values. There is only one 
discrepant average value, JMc. Since 
the curves of the four Ss are found 
at different levels of degrees of black, 
an equalization of the curves was 
necessary to allow a direct comparison 
of their slopes. Hence the midpoint 
of each curve was plotted at a zero- 
value of slope units. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this experiment make 
quite clear that the Gelb effect is es- 
sentially a result of contrast and hence 
subject to the usual laws of lightness- 
contrast. This is a confirmation of 
Hypothesis 1. A description of the 
changes in the Gelb disk is in good ac- 
cord with both the inferences drawn 
from the data and with contrast phe- 
nomena in general. 

The fact that the luminance of the 
field surrounding the measuring disk 
was different from that of the Gelb disk 
is fully appreciated. If the luminance 
of the field around the measuring disk 
is equal to that of the field around the 
Gelb disk, the settings of the two will 
be equal, within the limits of experi- 
mental error and no measurement of the 
Gelb effect is possible. The absolute 
values (degrees of black) reported apply 
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only to the conditions of the luminances 
of the two fields surrounding the Gelb 
and measuring disks employed in this 
study. Different levels would be ex- 
pected to yield another set of absolute 
values. But the shifts in lightness of 
the Gelb disk found here as a function 
of size and position of the contrasting 
stimulus should be found with different 
luminances, at least over a very wide 
range. Our interest is, therefore, di- 
rected not only to the actual lightness 
or darkness of the Gelb disk under any 
given condition of viewing, but just 
as much to the changes in the Gelb 
effect occasioned by the variation in 
conditions employed in this study. 

The darkening effect induced by the 
contrasting stimulus was not uniform 
over the entire surface of the Gelb disk. 
The greatest'darkening occurred in the 
region of the contrasting stimulus, and 
diminished with distance from it. It 


follows from this observation that the 
maximal darkening of the disk as a 
whole is obtained when the contrasting 
stimulus is in the center of the disk, an 


expectation borne out by the data. 
However, in reporting the effect of the 
position of the contrasting stimulus in 
darkening the Gelb disk, the outside- 
tangent position was excluded from 
consideration. Plots of the data indi- 
cated that a discontinuity existed be- 
tween the outside-tangent and the No. 3 
position. The reasons for the discon- 
tinuity are not clear. Probably signi- 
ficant, is the fact that the contrasting 
stimulus in the outside-tangent position 
was outside the cone of light focused 
on the Gelb disk, and hence was less 
bright than the contrasting stimulus in 
any other position. A second factor 
that could be important in producing 
the discontinuity in the data, is the 
variable of configuration. Its effective- 
ness in inducing contrast effects has been 
well recognized (Hartmann, 1935; Jen- 
kins, 1930; Mikesell & Bentley, 1930). 
A second discontinuity was found in 
the parameter of size of the contrasting 
stimulus. The discontinuity ob- 
tained between the smallest size of 
the contrasting stimulus used, .20 sq. 


was 
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in., and the absence of a stimulus (Fig. 
4). When the absence of a contrasting 
stimulus is excluded from consideration, 
the relationship between the size of the 
contrasting stimulus and the changes 
in the Gelb disk is expressed by a growth 
function. These results are equivocal 
in meaning, but are compatible with 
a contrast interpretation of the Gelb 
phenomenon. 

Hypothesis 2 was that the lightness of 
the Gelb disk is a function of all reflect- 
ances in the field of view. This hy- 
pothesis was also confirmed. The small- 
est contrasting stimulus used, a circle of 
.5-in. diameter describing a visual angle 
of approximately 10 min., produced 
a dependable and measureable darkening 
effect on the Gelb disk. Osgood (1953) 
and Woodworth and Schlosberg (1954) 
have objected to a contrast explanation 
of the Gelb phenomenon on the grounds 
that the contrasting stimuli used are 
too small to induce contrast effects. 
Yet, the quantitative results of the 
experiment clearly indicate that the 
Gelb phenomenon is based on an induced 
contrast effect. 

A final indication of the contrast 
nature of the Gelb phenomenon is found 
in the confirmation of Hypothesis 3, 
which was that the effect of a reflectance 
will increase as the area of the contrasting 
stimulus is increased, and as the reflect- 
ance area is brought nearer the center 
of the disk. The verification of these 
two points constitutes the core of the 
present study. The results of the experi- 
ment confirm all inferences from the 
hypothesis and thereby systematically 
related the Gelb phenomenon to contrast 
effects. 


SUMMARY 


A spot of light was focused to coincide 
with the boundaries of a black rotating disk, 
thereby producing an appearance of grayish- 
white. This effect was studied by varying 
two factors. White contrasting stimuli of the 
same shape but of three different sizes were 
successively suspended in front of the disk 
The positions of those contrasting stimuli 
were varied from the center of the disk to a 
location on the outside and tangent to the 
disk. Three intermediate positions were also 
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included in the design. The perceived 
appearance of the Gelb disk was recorded 
by a measuring disk adjustable by the E 
from 360° white to 360° black. 

It was found that increase in size of the 
contrasting stimuli darkened the appearance 
of the disk. The greatest effect was obtained 
when the stimulus was in the center of the 
disk. The darkening effect diminished lin- 
early as the stimulus was moved to the inside- 
tangent position. The least darkening effect 
occurred with the stimulus in the outside- 
tangent position. Equations for the data 
were determined that were based on the size 
and position of the contrasting stimuli as 
well as the apparent lightness of the disk. 

The results of the experiment were dis- 
cussed in light of the criticism that the area 
of the smallest stimulus used was too small 
to produce contrast-effects obtained. The 
quantitative data showed that the Gelb 
phenomenon is a contrast-effect governed 
by the usual laws of lightness-contrast. 
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Comparisons of absolute judgments 
of stimuli presented to different 
senses are made difficult by the 
inappropriateness of most psycho- 
logical dimensions for multisensory 
judgments. Concepts of time, how- 
ever, may be considered similar re- 
gardless of the sense mode involved. 

This report describes studies of the 
relationship between auditory and 
visual judgments of time beyond the 
effects of accessory and ambient 
stimuli (Hirsh, Bilger, & Deatherage, 
1956; London, 1954; Ryan, 1940). 

It has been shown that abso- 
lute judgments of a standard unit of 
time, 1 sec., using auditory dura- 
tions, change with varied anchor 
conditions (Goldstone, Lhamon, & 
Boardman, 1957), developmental se- 
quence (Smythe & Goldstone, 1957; 
Goldstone, Boardman, & Lhamon, 
1958b), toxic states (Boardman, Gold- 
stone, & Lhamon, 1957; Goldstone, 
Boardman, & Lhamon, 1958a), and 
psychopathology (Lhamon & Gold- 
stone, 1956; Weinstein, Goldstone, & 
Boardman, 1958). The present study 
was carried out to investigate audio- 
visual differences in absolute judg- 
ments of S’s concept of one clock 
second derived from judgments of 
lights and sounds under several ex- 
perimental conditions: (a) Successive 
auditory and visual judgments were 

‘Supported in part by grant M-1121, 
U.S.P.H.S. and by the U.S.A.F. under 
contract AF18(603)-79, monitored by the 
AFOSR of the Air Research and Development 
Command. The authors are indebted to 
Joyce Goldfarb and Lynn Koehler, Research 


Assistants, who helped implement _ this 
project. 


obtained in the same experimental 
setting in order to study the effects 
of prior experience with one sense 
mode upon temporal judgment with 
another. (b) Long and short stimu- 
lus anchors were employed in the 
same experimental setting in order 
to study the differential effects of 
recent and remote anchors upon 
auditory and visual judgments of the 
apparent duration of one clock second. 
(c) Auditory and visual signals were 
presented simultaneously, with varied 
intensity and instructions to focus 
upon either the lights or the sounds, 
in order to explore sensory dominance 
and stimulus effectiveness. 


GENERAL METHOD 


A pparatus.—An electronic timer activated 
auditory and visual signals for durations of 
01 to 9.99 sec. An audio-oscillator and 
headphones provided a tone of 725 cps at 
70 db (re .0002 dyne/cm.*). The light was a 
glow modulator tube which illuminated a 
5-mm. circular test patch mounted in a 
black box at 1° visual angle. The source was 
pulsed at 450 cps with a light-dark ratio of 
50:50, and appeared as a white light of 
approximately 6 apparent ft.-candles. 

Method.—The Ss were college students. 
Age and sex were not controlled (Smythe & 
Goldstone, 1957). Durations were presented 
in accordance with a modified method of 
limits technique using either a geometric 10% 
stimulus series or an arithmetic .10 sec. 
series and S responded to each duration as 
“more” or “less’’ indicating an absolute 
judgment of more or less than 1 sec. No 
standard for comparison was provided. The 
Ss received 20 alternating ascending and 
descending runs, each ascending run terminat- 
ing upon three consecutive reports of ‘‘more”’ 
and each descending run terminating with 
three “‘lesses.”’ 

The percentages of reports of “‘less’’ for all 
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TABLE 1 
THE MEDIAN SECOND ESTIMATION POINT 
(SEP) tn Seconps UNDER ALL 
SENSORY CONDITIONS 
(Exe. 1) 


Modality 


Group | 


| Auditory 
| Visual 


| Auditory 


Visual 


| Visual 
| Auditory 


durations of each experimental condition 
were plotted on arithmetic probability paper 
and a straight line visually fitted. The 
Second Estimation Point (SEP), or duration 
which S reported more or less than 1 sec. 
50% of the time, was derived from these 
plots. The SEP data were treated with 
Mann-Whitney and Wilcoxon tests.? 

Three experiments were performed. There 
was no overlap of Ss from experiment to 
experiment. 


EXPERIMENT I 


Procedure.—The Ss (N = 122) were di- 
vided into four groups: 41 auditory only (A), 
40 visual only (V), 21 auditory followed by 
visual (AV), 20 visual followed by auditory 
(VA). All Ss received 20 runs starting at 
1.00 sec. with a 10% geometric series. If 
S reported ‘more’ to the initial stimulus, 
the first run was descending; if S reported 
“less,” the first run was ascending. A 1-min. 
rest separated the auditory and visual series 
for Group AV and VA. Group A only 
judged sounds and Group V only judged 
lights. 


Results —Table 1 summarizes the 
median SEP values for Groups A and 
V and for both sequences of Groups 
AV and VA. The visual SEP is 
greater than the auditory for both the 


2An appropriate log transformation and 
analysis of variance were done, but since 
the results conformed to those obtained 
with the nonparametric analysis, the clearest 
method is reported. 
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intergroup and the intragroup com- 
parisons (P < .01). The only excep- 
tion to this is when the visual SEP’s 
of AV are compared with the audi- 
tory SEP’s of VA. Inspection sug- 
gests that the final auditory SEP’s 
were “pulled” up by the initial visual 
series, and the final visual SEP’s 
were “pulled’”’ down by the initial 
auditory series. However, this inter- 
sensory transfer effect is not reliably 
demonstrated in these data. 


EXPERIMENT II 


Procedure—The Ss (N = 241) were di- 
vided as follows: 40 visual short anchor 
followed by visual long anchor (VSL), 40 
visual long anchor followed by visual short 
anchor (VLS), 40 visual neutral anchor (VN), 
40 auditory short anchor followed by auditory 
long anchor (ASL), 40 auditory long anchor 
followed by auditory short anchor (ALS), 
41 auditory neutral anchor (AN). 

Groups VSL and ASL were tested with a 
.10-sec. arithmetic series starting at .10 
sec. (short anchor). Following a _ 1-min. 
rest, S received a series of runs starting at 
2.00 sec. (long anchor). Groups VLS and 
ALS were similarly tested but with the first 
series starting at 2.00 sec. (long anchor) and 
the final series starting at .10 sec. (short 
anchor). Groups VN and AN were tested 
starting at 1.00 sec. (neutral anchor). 


Results.—Tables 2 and 3 summarize 
the median SEP’s for the visual and 
auditory groups under all anchor con- 


TABLE 2 
MEDIAN VISUAL SECOND EsTIMATION PoINt 
(SEP) tn Seconps UNDER ALL 
ANCHOR CONDITIONS 
(Exp. Il) 
Mdn. 


Group Anchor 


VN Neutral .98 


VSL Short . 66 


Long 17 


1.28 
1.02 


Long 
Short 
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TABLE 3 


MEDIAN AuDITORY SECOND EsTIMATION PoINT 
(SEP) 1n SEconps UNDER ALL 
ANCHOR CONDITIONS 
(Exp. Il) 








Group Anchor 


| 
AN | Neutral 


Short 
| Long 


Long 
Short 


ditions. For both sense modes, the 
initial short anchor accompanied the 
shortest SEP’s, the initial long anchor 
accompanied the longest SEP’s, and 
the neutral anchor group was in the 
middle. The anchor stimuli exerted 
a pulling effect on the judgmental 
transition zone in the direction of the 
anchor magnitude for auditory and 
visual judgments. The VSL _ short 
anchor series had significantly smaller 
SEP’s than either VLS long anchor 
or VN (P < .001). The VLS long 
anchor series was greater than VN 
(P <.05). The ASL short anchor 
series was smaller than either ALS long 
anchor (P < .001) or AN (P <.01). 
The ALS long anchor group was not 
significantly greater than AN. 
Remote auditory anchors influenced 
judgment in a new anchor context. 
The SEP’s obtained with the long 
anchor preceded by the short anchor 
were not different from those ob- 
tained with the short anchor preceded 
by the long one. An interaction of 
anchor influences is suggested. 
Remote visual anchors also influ- 
enced judgment in a new anchor con- 
text but in a slightly different fashion. 
It appears that the remote anchor has 
a dominant influence over subsequent 
judgments under new anchor condi- 
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tions. Past visual experience with 
the long anchor had a greater pulling 
effect than a contemporary short 
visual anchor, and past experience 
with the short anchor influenced 
judgment more than a more recent 
long anchor. Although VLS long 
anchor had significantly higher SEP’s 
than VLS short anchor, and VSL long 
anchor was more than VSL short 
anchor (P < .001), VSL short an- 
chor was significantly less than VLS 
short anchor, and VLS long anchor 
was higher than VSL long anchor 
(P <.001) emphasizing the domi- 
nance of the initial anchor for the 
visual mode, whereas more simple 
interactions of remote and _ recent 
anchor effects appear with auditory 
judgments. 

Figure 1 compares median audi- 
tory and visual SEP’s under all 
initial and final anchors. As noted in 
Exp. I, the auditory groups obtained 
smaller SEP’s than the visual groups 
under each initial anchor condition 
(ASL < VSL, P <.01; AN <VN 
and ALS < VLS, P <.001). This 
consistent auditory-visual difference 
makes it difficult to evaluate possible 
intersensory differences in anchor 
effects. The greater slope of the 
Anchor-SEP plots in Fig. 1 for the 
visual groups suggests that this mode 
is more affected by stimulus anchors. 


B—4—4 AUDITORY mrTiad amCHon 
o—e—© BU0ITORY Fimal amcHow 
te WIRURL OHITIAL Om CHOR 


o--e-—e WIBUAL FimAL AeCHOR 


MEDIAN SEP 





ANCHOR IW SEC 


Fic. 1. Median SEP-Anchor plots for audi- 


tory and visual judgments 
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EXPERIMENT II] 


Procedure.—Preliminary study indicated 
that Ss consistently rated a light of 6 apparent 
ft.-candles as more intense than a 53 db tone 
of 725 cps; and a tone of 78 db was rated as 
more intense than a light of 4 apparent ft.- 
candles. None of the intensities was con- 
sidered unpleasant. Forty Ss were divided 
into two equal groups and were given sounds 
and lights simultaneously, starting at 1.00 
sec. using a .10-sec. arithmetic series. The 
sound was more intense for one group (Av), 
and the light for the other (Va). After a 
1-min. rest, half of Group Av was asked to 
focus attention on the sound while receiving 
both signals, and the other half was asked 
to focus upon the light. Half of Group Va 
was also asked to focus on either the light or 
the sound. 


Results —Table 4 summarizes the 
median SEP’s obtained with simul- 
taneous auditory-visual stimulation. 
The SEP’s obtained when the sound was 
more intense were smaller (P < .001) 
than the SEP’s obtained when the 
light was more intense. When the 
sound was more intense the SEP’s 
were approximately the same as those 
obtained with auditory alone ; with the 
light more intense, the SEP’s ap- 
proximated those of visual alone. 

Differential focus of attention played 
no significant role in SEP determina- 
tion. When the light was more 
intense Ss obtained longer SEP’s 


TABLE 4 


MEDIAN SECOND ESTIMATION Point (SEP) tN 
SECONDS WITH VARIED INTENSITY, VARIED 
ATTENTION AND SIMULTANEOUS 
STIMULATION (Exp. IIT) 


Group Attention 


= 
| Be 

| No focus | 20 50 19 

Av Sound focus | 10 | .59 22 
| Light focus | 10 64 15 
thio a - 
| No focus 2 | #8 .28 

Va_ | Sound focus | 10 86 | .22 
| Light focus 10 1.04 43 
| 
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regardless of whether they focused 
upon light or sound and when the 
sound was more intense Ss obtained 
shorter SEP’s regardless of focus. 


DIscussION 


No obvious explanation accounts for 
the longer visual second. The anchor 
effects indicate that this audio-visual 
difference is not simply a function of 
greater accuracy of visual conceptual 
time judgments. If the magnitude of 
the long anchor were increased, the 
auditory judgments would become more 
accurate and the visual judgments 
would depart further from the physical 
standard. It is more probable that 
there is a fundamental difference between 
auditory and visual time perception 
such that more visual clock time is 
judged necessary to fulfill a_ basic 
temporal concept. Visual durations that 
were the same as auditory durations 
were judged shorter. 

It is generally recognized that abso- 
lute judgments of magnitude and in- 
tensity are relative matters determined 
largely by S’s frame of reference, and 
are influenced not only by past experi- 
ence but by the range of magnitudes 
and extreme stimuli in a given context 
(Helson, 1947). Although subjective 
scale shifting due to anchor effects has 
been demonstrated along many psycho- 
logical dimensions (Guilford, 1954) em- 
ploying a variety of sense modes, direct 
comparisons of intersensory differences 
are difficult to accomplish because most 
dimensions are not analogous across the 
senses. Absolute judgments of standard 
concepts of time permit such transmodal 
comparisons and this study demonstrated 
subjective scale shifting in the direction 
of the anchor magnitude for both audi- 
tory and visual judgments. It was 
suggested that the visual judgments 
were more influenced by anchors. 

It was demonstrated that past contact 
with durations presented to one mode 
influenced subsequent judgments with 
the other. Also remote anchor stimuli 
influenced contemporary time judgments, 
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with past anchors more potent in affect- 
ing visual judgments. Although inter- 
action is demonstrated when past-present 
sequences are considered, simultaneous 
audio-visual presentation may involve 
an all-or-none judgment with stimulus 
intensity a primary factor. When the 
sound was judged more intense than the 
light, the judgments approximated those 
obtained with auditory alone, and when 
the light was more intense the judgments 
approximated those obtained with visual 
alone. The focus of attention on either 
the light or the sound did not influence 
judgment. 

Hirsh et al. (1956) found no audio- 
visual differences in the reproduction 
of 1-sec. durations. However, his ex- 
periment differed from ours in that 
kinesthetic cues were involved in the 
reproduction method, and the standard 
for comparison was an external stimulus, 
not an internal concept. 

It is not possible to generalize our 
findings to all kinds of temporal judg- 
ments and all durations. Nor is it 
valid to make general comparative state- 
ments concerning visual and auditory 
judgment. Absolute judgments of con- 
cepts of duration apparently reflect 
flexible intra-organismic norms and inter- 
sensory differences. It would be fruit- 
ful to extend this work to include inter- 
sensory comparisons of temporal judg- 
ments using methods other than passive 


estimation and to include durations 
other than 1 sec. 
SUMMARY 


Audio-visual comparisons were made of 
absolute judgments of a standard unit of 
time, 1 sec. The Ss judged the duration of 
sounds and lights as more or less than their 
concept of one clock second. Four hundred 
and three Ss were divided into 12 groups: 
41 auditory only, 40 visual only, 21 auditory 
followed by visual, 20 visual followed by 
auditory, 40 visual short anchor followed by 
visual long anchor, 40 visual long anchor 
followed by visual short anchor, 40 visual 
neutral anchor, 40 auditory short anchor 
followed by auditory long anchor, 40 auditory 
long anchor followed by auditory short 
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anchor, 41 auditory neutral anchor, 20 
simultaneous audio-visual with auditory 
more intense, 20 simultaneous audio-visual 
with visual more intense. The following 
findings were reported and discussed: 

1. The visual “second” was consistently 
longer than the auditory “second.” 

2. Long and short anchor stimuli pulled 
the transition zone of the Ss’ subjective 
“second” in the direction of the anchor 
magnitude for both modes. Visual judg- 
ments were more affected by the anchors. 

3. Past experience with long and short 
anchors influenced contemporary temporal 
judgments, with the residual effect of a past 
anchor being more potent for the visual mode 

4. Stimulus effectiveness and sensory 
dominance appeared to be a function of 


stimulus intensity. Under conditions of 
simultaneous audio-visual stimulation, the 
judgments approximated auditory alone 


when auditory was more intense; when visual 
was more intense the judgments approximated 
visual alone. 

5. Stimulus intensity was the differentiat- 
ing factor even when attention was varied 
through instructions to focus on either the 
light or the sound 
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PERFORMANCE IN EYELID CONDITIONING AS A 
FUNCTION OF UCS DURATION! 
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A recent series of investigations 
(Spence, 1957; Spence, Haggard, & 
Ross, 1958) has shown that when 
care was taken to equate the drive 
level (D) of Ss, performance in 
classical aversive conditioning was 
directly related to the intensity of 
the UCS on reinforcing trials. This 
finding was interpreted as reflecting 
a difference in the learning factor (/7) 
and hence as supporting a reinforce- 
ment type of learning theory so far 
as aversive conditioning is concerned. 
While it was indicated that our 
preference was to cenfine interpreta- 
tion to the more general conception 
that H is some unspecified kind of 
function of the intensity of the UCS, 
one can advance the more specific 
drive-stimulus reduction hypothesis 
of Hull (1943) and Miller and Dol- 
lard (1941). According to this view, 
the cessation of a strong UCS would 
provide greater reinforcement and 
hence a greater increment of HT per 
trial than termination of a weak UCS. 

One implication of this drive-stimu- 
lus reduction hypothesis is that the 
greater the time interval between 
the occurrence of the response and 
the reinforcing event, the poorer 
should be the conditioning perform- 
ance. In most classical aversive con- 


! This study was carried out as part of a 
project concerned with the influence of 
motivation on performance in learning under 
Contract N9 onr-93802, Project NR 154-107 
between the State University of lowa and the 
Office of Naval Research. Acknowledgment 
is made to John Hunter and David Stubbs 
who served as research assistants in the above 
investigation. 
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ditioning experiments the noxious 
UCS is presented for only a_ brief 
period with the consequence that the 
response, which occurs with the onset 
of the UCS, is followed almost im- 
mediately by the reinforcing event, 
the termination of the UCS. Delay 
of the reinforcement could be pro- 
duced by increasing the duration of 
the UCS. 

The present studies were designed 
to test the implications of this drive- 
stimulus reduction theory of rein- 
forcement by comparing eyelid condi- 
tioning performance with different 
durations of the UCS. 


METHOD 


Subjects and design—The Ss were 160 
introductory psychology students, assigned 
to one of two groups in order of appearance 
at the laboratory. One group received a 
50-msec. air puff as a UCS, the other group 
a 1000-msec. air puff. Four independent 
experiments were run which deviated slightly 
in procedure. In each of these experiments 
there were 12 males and 8 females in a group. 
An additional 8 Ss were eliminated as volun- 
tary responders (Spence & Taylor, 1951). 
The first two studies differed in the location 
and intensity of the UCS. In the first 
experiment, the UCS was a 1-lb. puff de- 
livered to the cornea of the right eye. In 
the second experiment, the UCS was an 
8.3-lb. air puff delivered to the side of S's 
head 2 cm. from the cornea of the right eye. 
The purpose of the second study was to 
prevent S from reducing the noxiousness 
of the stimulus by closing his eye. The 
second two studies were replications of the 
first two with one exception. In the first 
two studies the CS duration was 550 msec. 
for both groups. In the second two studies 
the CS overlapped the UCS termination by 
50 msec. for both UCS durations. 

WP A pparatus.—The equipment for delivering 
the UCS and the CS, the increase in bright- 
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ness of a 6 cm. circular disc, was the same as 
that used in previous studies (Spence, Farber, 
& Taylor, 1954). The UCS onset occurred 
500 msec. following the onset of the CS for 
all groups. The duration of the UCS was 
controlled in each experiment by means of a 
110-v. AC-operated solenoid valve controlled 
by an electronic timer. Changes in the 
strength of the air puff through its dura- 
tion were limited to approximately .12 lb. 
by means of a storage tank in the air line 
immediately in front of the solenoid valve. 

Procedure.—All Ss were given 100 condi- 
tioning trials under the same _ procedure. 
There were initially three trials of the CS 
alone followed by one trial with the UCS 
alone. Each trial was preceded by a verbal 
ready signal 2-4 sec. before the onset of the 
CS. The intertrial interval was 15, 20, or 
25 sec. in a prearranged order. A CR was 
recorded whenever a deflection in the record 
of more than 1 mm. occurred 200-500 msec. 
following the onset of the CS. 


RESULTS 


The curves of the acquisition of the 
CR based on the percentage of CR’s 
occurring in successive blocks of 10 
trials are presented in Fig. 1. All 
groups having the 50-msec. UCS have 
been combined and all groups having 
the 1000-msec. UCS have been com- 
bined. The results show a slight 
but consistent superiority in per- 
formance for the Ss conditioned with 
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Fic. 1. Percentage of CR's in blocks of 
10 trials for all 50-msec. groups combined 
and all 1000-msec. groups combined. 
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the shorter UCS. An analysis of 
variance showed that of the four 
main effects only Location of air puff 
(eye vs. face) and Sex were significant 
sources of variation, while Sex X 
Overlap-nonoverlap was the only sig- 
nificant interaction. In this analysis 
UCS duration fell short of signifi- 
cance (F = 1.84 with 1 and 145 df). 
Since the four experiments were not 
conducted siinultaneously but in order, 
the unambiguous interpretation of 
these differences is not possible. 
Furthermore, the fact that location of 
puff made a difference cannot be 
interpreted because there was also 
a difference in the intensity of the 
UCS. In determining this intensity 
for the “face’’ condition, an explicit 
attempt was made to make this UCS 
strong enough to produce approxi- 
mately the same performance level 
as that produced by the 1-lb. puff 
to the eye. The significant F indi- 
cates that this was not successful, 
as performance was slightly lower 
in the groups having the 8-lb. puff to 
the face. Despite the fact that there 
were differences in performance level 
in the four experiments, it is felt that 
the lack of interactions with UCS 
duration (all F’s less than 1.00) 
justifies the pooling of the data from 
the four studies. 

Although the F for UCS duration 
was not significant, a Mann-Whitney 
test on these combined groups gave 
a value of 1.68 which is significant at 
the .05 level for a one-tailed test.* 
Table 1 presents further data sup- 
porting a conclusion that the shorter 
UCS produces a slightly higher level 
of performance. If men and women 
are considered separately, eight inde- 
pendent comparisons between the 


It has been found in several studies in 
this laboratory that the Mann-Whitney test 
is more sensitive than the ¢ test. The value 
of t obtained with these data was 1.29. 
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50-msec. and 100-msec. conditions 
are provided. As may be seen from 
the last column of the table, these 
eight differences all favor the short 
UCS condition, with the size of the 
difference being extremely consistent 
within sexes, but somewhat larger 
for the women. Although no one of 
these differences is statistically sig- 
nificant, the probability of obtaining 
all eight differences in the same direc- 
tion under the null hypothesis is .004. 


DISCUSSION 


It seems possible to conclude from 
these data that increasing the duration 
of the UCS in classical aversive condi- 
tioning lowers the performance level in 
this type of aversive conditioning, al- 
though the effect within the range of 
values studied here is small. Neverthe- 
less, the results do provide some sup- 
port for the drive-stimulus reduction 
hypothesis. 

While the deduction concerning the 
effect of UCS variation is straight- 
forward, the experiment is_ possibly 
confounded by factors which would tend 
to reduce the effect of delaying rein- 
forcement. Thus it is not unreasonable 
to assume that the drive level (D) 
produced by a relatively long UCS dura- 
tion is greater than that produced by a 
short duration. If this were the case, 
it would tend to reduce any difference 
in performance due to differential delay. 
A study by Bitterman, Roth, & Kraus- 
kopf (1952) has attempted to control 
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this effect by simultaneously condi- 
tioning a GSR to two stimuli, one with 
a short shock and the other with a long 
shock. Thus, each S receives both short 
and long UCS. There was no difference 
in conditioning to the stimulus paired 
with the short shock as opposed to the 
stimulus paired with the long shock; 
however, the two stimuli were so similar 
in this study that it is doubtful whether 
any differentiation took place.‘ 

Even if the over-all drive level were 
controlled in this way there could still 
be differential drive reduction, with 
greater drive reduction occurring with 
the cessation of the long UCS. If H 
is related to the amount of drive reduc- 
tion, the greater H produced with a long 
UCS would counteract the performance 
decrement produced by the delay. It 
appears impossible to isolate these factors 
completely. 

In spite of the fact, then, that 
these two possible factors were working 
against obtaining a higher level of per- 
formance with a short UCS duration, 
this result was obtained. Even though 
the difference is quite small and only 
on the borderline of statistical signifi- 
cance, it appears to be replicable, thus 
supporting the drive-stimulus reduction 
hypothesis. This finding is also consist- 
ent with those of Sullivan (1950) who 
found a higher level of GSR condition- 
ing with a short UCS than with a long 
UCS, although his data are not com 
pletely unequivocal. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was performed to test an 
implication of the drive-stimulus reduction 
hypothesis, that the greater the time interval 
between the response and the reinforcing 
event, the poorer should be the conditioning 
performance. Delay was produced by in- 
creasing the duration of the UCS. Two 
groups of Ss in each of four experiments were 
conditioned with either a 50-msec. or 1000- 

* The fact that these investigators elimi- 
nated all Ss who could not verbalize the 
distinction between stimuli does not insure 
that a conditioned discrimination was estab- 
lished in terms of the GSR response 
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msec. air puff'as a UCS. The four experi- 
ments differed in minor procedural variations. 

When all experiments are combined, the 
50-msec. group showed significantly higher 
performance level over the last 50 trials. 
In eight out of eight comparisons the ‘short 
UCS group were superior, although the differ- 
ences were quite small. The results were 
interpreted as tending to support the drive- 
stimulus reduction hypothesis, especially 
when considered in relation to possible factors 
operating in this situation which would tend 
to work in a direction opposite to that of the 
UCS duration variable. 
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THE RELATION OF ACHIEVEMENT IN PROBLEM 
SOLVING TO RATE AND KIND OF 
HYPOTHESES PRODUCED! 


RAMON J. RHINE 


System Development Corporation 


One im>ortant aspect of problem 
solving is the formation by Ss of ideas 
or hypotheses about a_ problem's 
solution. Evidence, reported by Sar- 
gent (1940), suggests that both the 
rate of hypothesis production and the 
type of hypothesis produced might 
be significant determinants of prob- 
lem-solving achievement. One form 
of hypothesis behavior, “‘use of analy- 
sis,’ refers to analyzing anagrams by 
searching for letter combinations, 
such as prefixes or suffixes, that seem 
to make sense in terms of past experi- 
ence with words. This mode of 
behavior may be contrasted with a 
whole approach in which S attains 
solution after “reading letters and 
looking at them with no attempt to 
form syllables or combinations” (Sar- 
gent, 1940, p. 19). The contrast 
between use of analysis and the whole 
approach is reminiscent of Heid- 
breder’s (1924) distinction between 
“participant’’ and ‘spectator’ be- 
havior. Sargent’s data tentatively 
suggest that achievement with ana- 
gram problems depends in part upon 
the type of hypothesis—letter com- 
bination or whole which S 
tends to use. 


words 


The present study is an investiga- 


‘ This experiment was one of a series of 
studies in problem solving done under Project 
NR_ 150-149 and supported by Contract 
N6onr 25125 between Stanford University 
and the Office of Naval Research. Work on 
the contract was under the general direction 
of Donald W. Taylor. Permission is granted 
for reproduction, translation, publication, 
use, and disposal of this article in whole or in 
part by or for the United States Government. 
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tion of the relation to problem-solving 
achievement of rate and kind of 
hypotheses produced with anagram 
and spatial problems. Hypotheses 
for anagram problems are readily 
separated into two classes. With 
scores on spatial problems available, 
it is possible to determine whether 
the use of a given class of anagram 
hypotheses is related to achievement 
on a different type of problem. Such 
a relationship would provide evidence 
for the occurrence, as a factor in 
problem solving, of an ability to 
select the more effective of alternative 
classes of hypotheses. 


MerETHOD 


Materials and subjects.—Of 34 male under- 
graduates, all were given six paper-and-pencil, 
spatial problems to solve, and 32 returned 
to take six verbal problems. Three of the 
spatial problems are shown in a report by 
Sweeney (1953, pp. 71-72, Problems B-3, 
B-4, and B-5), and two further spatial 
problems are given by Taylor and McNemar 
(1955, p. 16, Problems 2 and 3). The sixth 
problem is the familiar pyramid of 10 pennies, 
in which the pyramid is to be turned upside 
down by moving only three pennies. The 
verbal problems were all anagrams, each 
being presented along with the category into 
which its solution falls, as follows: famous 
American—eeolorstv (Roosevelt); plant life 
a low life cur (Cauliflower) ; famous American 

-eiycklmn (McKinley) ; State—dash red lion 
(Rhode Island); plant life—a sugar sap 
(asparagus); plant life—i hate cork (arti- 
choke). Both types of problems were 
selected on the basis of preliminary informa- 
tion indicating that about 50% would be 
solved if a 7-min. time limit was imposed 
oneach problem. With each spatial problem, 
for which the answer could be shown by a 
drawing, a set of cards bearing small reproduc- 
tions of the problem figure were made avail- 
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able, and a set of blank cards was given to S 
as each anagram was administered. 

Procedure—Each S participated in two 
individual sessions, with the spatial problems 
being administered during the first session 
and the anagrams during the second. The 
instructions for both types of problems fol- 
lowed a similar pattern. Instructions indi- 
cated that there would be a 7-min. time limit 
on each problem. It was also explained that 
S should show all his hypotheses about a 
problem’s solution on the cards which 
accompanied the problem description, and 
that a separate card should be used for each 
hypothesis. This point was repetitively 
stressed throughout the instructions, em- 
phasizing especially that all false starts or 
incorrect hypotheses should be shown. In 
addition, each separate problem description 
had attached a statement reminding S to 
show all hypotheses, one to a card. 

The meaning of hypotheses, as used in this 
experiment, is determined by the operations 
through which they were obtained. The Ss 
were told to show on the cards all ideas they 
might have of possible solutions to a problem, 
or ideas of moves toward solution. Move is 
used in the same sense as in a game like chess, 
i.e., as an actual step toward solving the 
larger problem. This meant for the spatial 
problems that hypotheses were ideas which 
were translated into drawings on cards; and, 
for the verbal problems, that hypotheses 
could be whole words or any combination of 
letters. ‘The Ss were told that they should 
write on the cards both letter combinations 
and whole words considered as_ possible 
solutions. 

After the initial instructions, an example 
problem was administered. Before the ses- 
sion with spatial problems, the example was a 
match-stick problem of the type used by 
Sweeney (1953, pp. 71-72, Problem B-4), 
whereas the example anagram was aehmnrs, 
the name of a famous American (Sherman). 
As S worked each example problem, E 
observed his behavior, answered questions, 
and made sure that S understood how to 
show hypotheses. Following this, S was 
given, one at a time, the six problems for 
He had been told that he should 
inform E when he had solved a problem. 
If he called an incorrect hypothesis the 
solution, he was told that this was not really 
a solution and that he should continue 
working. 


the session. 


RESULTS 


With the 7-min. time limit, the 
problems proved to be fairly difficult 
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as expected. The mean number of 
problems solved for spatial, anagram, 
and both combined, respectively, was 
1.95, 3.46, and 5.41. Whereas all 
Ss solved at least one anagram, six 
failed to solve a single spatial problem. 

The distribution of solutions for 
each of the two types of problems was 
divided as near the median as possible 
without splitting a class interval. 
The Ss were also categorized into two 
groups on the basis of those Ss whose 
anagram hypotheses were mostly whole 
words and those who used predomi- 
nantly letter-combination hypotheses. 
The Ss in the letter hypotheses group 
used an average of 22.65 letter 
hypotheses and 5.35 word hypotheses, 
and those in the word hypotheses 
group averaged 41.00 word hypothe- 
ses and 10.89 letter hypotheses, a 
ratio of about four to one in both 
cases. ‘lwo fourfold tables were con- 
structed, one using high vs. low 
anagram achievement and word vs. 
letter hypotheses as the bases of 
classification, and the other employing 
high vs. low spatial achievement and 
word vs. letter hypotheses. Fisher's 
exact probability method was applied, 
and the results, as shown in Table 1, 
indicate for verbal problems a rela- 
tion between type of hypothesis 
and achievement at the .008 level, 
and a similar trend for spatial prob- 
lems at the .07 level. 

Two further tests using Fisher's 
method were made with the spatial 
problems, and results for each are 
shown in Table 1. For the first 
test, high and low extremes in achieve- 
ment instead of a near median split 
were employed, the Ss in the extremes 
being determined by natural breaks 
near the ends of the distribution of 
solutions. This test yields a relation 
between class of hypothesis and 
spatial achievement which is signifi- 
cant at the .02 level. Interestingly, 
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TABLE 1 


RESULTS AS FREQUENCIES IN FouRFOLD 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR TEST BY 
FisHer’s Exact Pros- 

ABILITY METHOD 


j ; 
| Achievement| 
Class of | 
Hypothesis 
High | Low 


Word 1 
15 


Letter 


Type of Problem 


Verbal 


Spatial 


Word 
Letter 


Word 


Letter 


Spatial 

Extremes 

High achievement) Word 
on both spatial | Letter 
and verbal 


five of the six Ss who failed to solve 
a single spatial problem use mainly 
word hypotheses with the anagrams. 
For the second test, the achievement 
classification was based on those Ss 
who scored high both on verbal and 
on spatial problems vs. those scoring 
low on each of the two types of 
problems. The probability that the 
resulting table would occur by chance 
is .006. 

The number of hypotheses per 
minute was found for each S, and the 
resulting distribution was split at the 
median. Fisher's test was applied 
to fourfold tables, with rate of hy- 
pothesis production as one variable 
and achievement on spatial, or verbal, 
or both types of problem combined 
as the second variable. In all three 
cases, there was no relation at the 
10 level between achievement and 
number of hypotheses produced per 
minute. 


DISCUSSION 


The reason for the facilitative effect 
of letter hypotheses can be sought by 
comparing the processes involved in 
solving easy and difficult anagrams. 
The solution to anagrams depends in 
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part upon S’s over-all experience with 
verbal material, and in part upon 
whether or not the letters are mixed 
in a way which gives readily discrim- 
inated cues, for instance, rwfeol vs. 
erowfl. With easy anagrams verbal cues 
are more readily discriminated. For 
difficult anagrams, where the cues are 
relatively abstruse, it is helpful if S 
does some educated restructuring of the 
letters before searching for the full word 
Restructuring in terms of experience 
with verbal material—searching for com 
binations such as un, less, ch, or th, on 
finding larger sub-parts like the flower 
of cauliflower—tends reduce the 
uncertainty associated with the anagram. 
Ina sense, the S who uses letter hypothe 
ses changes the difficult anagram into 
a form having the 
easier problem. 

The positive relation between achieve 
ment and choice of ietter hypotheses is 
in line with the assumption that one 
determiner of problem solving is the 
ability to select and use a given class 
of hypotheses. However, if Ss chose 
to employ one or the other class of 
hypotheses on a strictly random basis, 
then those Ss who just happened to 
the more effective class, letter 
hypotheses, would be expected to do 
better with the anagrams. This alter 
native possibility seems improbable in 
view of the results with the spatial 
problems. Since Ss who used pre 
dominantly letter hypotheses also did 
better on spatial problems, the data 
provide confirmation for the ability to 
select and use the more appropriate 
class of hypotheses as a factor in problem 
solving. 

None of the data for rate of hypothesis 
formation indicate a relation to problem 
solving. Sargent’s data tentatively sug 
gested a positive relation between achieve 
ment and rate of hypothesis production, 
which is not confirmed by the results of 
this experiment. 


to 


properties of an 


choose 


SUMMARY 


Spatial and anagram problems were 
administered to explore the possibility that 


rate and class of hypotheses produced are 
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related to problem-solving achievement. 
Anagram hypotheses are readily separated 
into whole-word and letter-combination hy- 
potheses. The latter tend to be used by Ss 
who are superior on either anagram or spatial 
problems, suggesting that ability to select 
the more effective hypothesis class is a 
determiner of achievement in problem solving. 
No relation was found between rate of 
hypothesis formation and problem-solving 
achievement. 
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DEGREE 


OF VERBAL LEARNING 
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Irion (1949) reported that presenta- 
tion of a warm-up task (color naming) 
just prior to recall and relearning 
(RL) significantly improved recall of 
a paired-associate verbal list. Rock- 
way and Duncan (1952) copied Irion’s 
method, including, among other things, 
an exact repetition of Irion’s major 
conditions, but were unable to dupli- 
cate his results. None of their 11 
warm-up groups performed better 
than the controls either on the recall 
or early RL trials. 

Another reason for thinking that 
the Irion experiment may be invalid 
is that his one warm-up group did 
not show forgetting over the 24-hr. 
rest. As far as is known, this result, 
a gain rather than a loss over a 24-hr. 


rest in paired-associate verbal learn- 
ing, has never been reported else- 


where. (At 
pected to 


best, warm-up is ex- 

reduce, not eliminate, 
forgetting.) Thus, it seems reason- 
able to maintain that there is no 
evidence yet that warm-up facilitates 
recall of paired associates. 

It still seemed to the writers that 
Irion’s (1948) theoretical analysis of 
set and warm-up was sound. One 
possibility is that warm-up might 
facilitate recall after some degree of 
original learning (OL), even though 
not after the medium degree used by 
Irion, and Rockway and Duncan. 
Therefore, the present experiment was 
designed to test for effect of warm-up 
after different degrees of OL of paired 
associates. 


METHOD 


Materials.—The learning task was the 
same 15-item paired-associate list used by 


Irion (1949) and Rockway and Duncan 
(1952). Both stimuli and responses in the 
list are two-syllable adjectives. The list 
was presented on a Hull-type memory drum 
at a 2-sec. anticipation rate, with 4 sec. 
between trials.: Three orders of presentation 
of the pairs were used. 

The warm-up task was provided by eight 
strips of colored adhesive tape, arranged 
as two differently-paired 15-item lists with 
a 4-sec. rest between lists. Like the verbal 
list, a “stimulus” color appeared in the win- 
dow of the drum for 2 sec., after which both 
the “stimulus” and its paired “response” 
color appeared for 2 sec. The colored strips 
were } in. long and } in. high, approximately 
the same size as an average adjective. The 
eight colors (red, green, orange, yellow, blue, 
brown, gray, and black) were used approxi- 
mately equally often as stimuli and responses 
in each list, and were paired so that no two 
were in the same stimulus-response relation- 
ship more than once in either list. The lists 
of colors were mounted on the right side 
of the same tape as the verbal list. The 
change from colors to adjectives was made 
in the 4-sec. intertrial interval. 

Conditions.—Three degrees of OL, 3, 8 


’ ’ 


and 15 (one errorless trial) correct anticipa- 
tions, were used. An experimental (warm- 
up) and a control (no warm-up) group 
learned to each degree on Day 1 and returned 
24 hr. later for either warm-up and relearning 
for 10 trials (experimental) or merely re- 
learning for 10 trials (control). The medium 
degree of OL (8 correct) is close to the average 
mastery achieved in the Irion, and Rockway- 
Duncan studies. 

Subjects. ——The Ss were 96 male and female 
students from introductory psychology classes 
at Northwestern University, rewarded with 
one examination point for each day served. 
They were assigned in turn to six groups of 16 
Ss each. Replacements were obtained for 
nine Ss who were dropped for failure to make 
a single correct response by the end of the 
fifth OL trial. No S had to be dropped for 
exceeding the maximum criterion: errorless 
performance on the fifth OL trial. No S was 
dropped for deliberate rehearsal during the 
24-hr. retention interval; all denied 
rehearsal. 


Si h 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN TRIALS TO REACH VARIOUS CRITERIA 
or CorrREcT RESPONSES IN 
ORIGINAL LEARNING 


| 
Experimental | Control 


Criterion - I 
Mean 
5.88 
12.94 
24.50 


Mean oM 
5.88 | .76 
13.69 | 1.77 


24.56 2.82 


Procedure-—On Day 1, S was read in- 
structions for paired-associate learning, learned 
the list to the appropriate criterion, was 
cautioned against rehearsal, and dismissed. 

On Day 2, Ss in the three experimental 
groups were read instructions for color nam- 
ing. These instructions emphasized that S 
was not to learn the colors, but was to wait 
until the shutter raised and then say aloud 
the name of the second color of a pair. Say- 
ing aloud the name of the second color was 
emphasized. Two trials of color naming were 
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given, one on each of the two differently 
paired lists of colors. Immediately after 
completing the second warm-up trial S was 
instructed that the words he studied the day 
before would be presented for 10 trials, and 
that he was to make as many correct re- 
sponses as he could the very first time through 
the list. The time between completing 
the warm-up task and the beginning of recall 
was less than 10 sec. 

The control groups were given the same 
instructions concerning recall and RL of the 
verbal list as the experimental groups, but 
were given no warm-up. 


RESULTS 


Original learning.—The mean num- 
ber of trials for each group to reach 
the various OL criteria (3, 8, or 15 
correct anticipations) is shown in 
Table 1. In terms of trials to reach 
the criterion, the three pairs of groups 
are widely separated. Within each 
pair the warm-up and control groups 
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ANALYSIS OF NUMBER CORRECT ON RECALL 
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33.85 | 1.974 

338.10 | 19.70°* 
17.16 | 4.70* 
3.65 


Learning (L) 
W XL 
Within groups 


1 
2 
2 
90 


*U ans patton tion as error. 
*P= 


are fairly well matched; the largest 
difference is less than one trial. The 
mean number of words correctly 
anticipated on the last OL trial was, 
of course, exactly 15 in the high OL 
groups. For warm-up and control Ss 
respectively, the corresponding means 
were 8.88 and 8.69 in the medium OL 
groups, 3.62 and 3.56 in the low OL 
groups. 

Recall.—-Performance of each group 
on each RL trial is shown in Fig. 1. 
By inspection, it appears that warm- 
up improves recall (first-trial per- 
formance) mainly for the high degree 
OL. 

An analysis of variance on the 
recall scores (warm-up vs. control 
as one variable, degree of OL as the 
other) is summarized in Table 2. 
Since the interaction between warm- 
up and OL was significant, it was 
used as the error term for the main 
effects. (Using within groups as er- 
ror, F = 9.27 for warm-up, 92.63 for 
OL, both significant at the 1% level.) 
As Table 2 shows, OL was significant, 
using interaction as error, but warm- 
up was not. Because of the signif- 
icant interaction, each experimental 
group was compared to its correspond- 
ing control group by ¢. Between 
Groups 3 and 3C (C indicates con- 
trol), t = .90; between Groups 8 and 
8C, t = .42, but between Groups 15 
and 15C, ¢ 3.27, which for 30 df 
is significant beyond the 1% level. 
Thus, as Fig. 1 suggests, recall was 
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improved by warm-up only after the 
high degree of OL. The improve- 
ment was fairly large: the mean words 
recalled by the high OL Ss was 9.0 
in the warm-up group, 6.0 in the 
control group. 

Relearning.—Figure 1 suggests that, 
in direct contrast to the results on 
recall, warm-up improved perform- 
ance in RL beyond the first trial 
mainly in the low, and to some extent 
in the medium, degrees of OL. An 
analysis of variance on total score 
over all 10 trials (i.e., including the 
recall trial) is summarized Table 
3. In this case the interaction term 
was not significant, but warm-up, 
and, of course, OL, were significant 
at the 1% level. Using the within- 
groups term from the analysis of 
variance to compute an error term, 
the / between Groups 3 and 3C was 
3.79, which is significant beyond the 
1% level. Between Groups 8 and 
8C, ¢ was 1.4, between Groups 15 
and 15C, ¢t was 1.00, neither of. which 
is significant. 

Because warm-up seemed have 
a different effect on recall than on RL, 
another analysis of variance was 
done on total score over the last nine 
trials of RL, omitting the recall trial. 
The results were much the same as 
those in Table The F was 10.84 
for warm-up, 109.63 for OL, both 
significant at the 1% level. The F 
for interaction (2.97) was not signif- 
icant. Also, ¢ tests, corresponding 
TABLE 3 


ANALYsIs OF NUMBER Correct OVER ALI 
10 RELEARNING TRIALS 


Source 
Warm-up (W) 
Learning (L) 
W XL 
Within groups 


MS I 


2981.51 
29,928.01 
528.14 
233.70 


12.76** 
128.06** 
2.26 


*P - O1 
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to those based on Table 3, yielded 
the same results; the ¢ values were 
3.82 (P < .01), 1.41, and .48 for the 
low, medium, and high degrees of OL, 
respectively. 


DISCUSSION 


For 24-hr. retention of paired adjec- 
tives, two facilitating effects of warm- 
up were found, one with high OL, a 
different effect with low OL. With 
medium OL, warm-up had no effect. 

The fact that warm-up did not signifi- 
cantly facilitate either recall or RL after 
a medium degree of OL confirms the 
findings of Rockway and Duncan (1952), 
and again contradicts the Irion 1949 
study. It seems likely that Irion’s 
results (facilitation of recall by warm-up 
after a medium degree of OL) represent 
a sampling error and should be dis- 
counted. It is also worth noting that 
the procedure for achieving medium OL 
in the present study (training to a 
criterion) versus that used in the Rock- 
way-Duncan study (constant number 
of trials) led to much greater forgetting 
in the present study (mean loss of 6.10 
words versus a mean loss of 1.70 words 
for Rockway and Duncan), yet warm-up 
shad no effect on recall after medium OL 
in either study. 

Warm-up significantly facilitated re- 
call, but not later RL, after the high 
degree of OL. This finding seems in 
accord with Irion’s (1948) theoretical 
account of what warm-up should do. 
Briefly, over a forgetting interval there 
is loss of set; a warm-up activity, given 
just prior to recall, should reinstate the 
set and thereby improve recall. From 
the present results it appears that this 
“recall effect’ of warm-up is limited to 
high degrees of OL. The effect also 
does not persist throughout RL, prob- 
ably because the recall trial warms up the 
control group (see Fig. 1). 

Warm-up facilitated RL as a whole, 
but not recall, after the low degree of 
OL. In interpreting this it should 
be noted that in the low OL groups the 
10 RL trials should really be called 
OL rather than RL (see Fig. 1). On 
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Day 2 only one trial was needed to 
return these Ss to their: original level 
(3 correct); remaining trials were de- 
voted to acquiring, not re-acquiring, 
habit strength. This suggested exami- 
nation of studies in which warm-up 
facilitated OL of verbal paired associates. 
One of these studies, Thune (1950), 
presented trial-by-trial learning curves. 
Comparison of the curves in the Thune 
study (1950, Fig. 2) with the bottom 
two curves of the present Fig. 1 shows 
that in both studies the warm-up group 
was slightly superior to the control 
group on the first trial given after 
presentation of the warm-up task. In 
each case this superiority quickly in- 
creased, then remained fairly constant 
until practice was terminated. Thus, 
the facilitating effect of warm-up was 
greater in later than in earlier trials 
in both studies. (Thune concluded that 
the facilitation was greater in earlier 
than in later trials because he compared 
slopes of, rather than vertical distances 
between, curves.) 

The effect of warm-up found in OL 
by Thune, and in RL after low OL in the 
present study, might be interpreted as 
follows. Even though the experimental 
group has developed the proper set, via 
the warm-up task, there is apparently 
no way in which the set could immedi- 
ately produce a large facilitating effect. 
Habit strength cannot be raised from 
a low to a high level in one trial by 
set alone. At the same time, the 
initial slight facilitating effect of set 
in the experimental group can easily 
persist over several trials because the 
control group is only gradually acquiring 
set. Furthermore, if the effect of set 
is to increase, even slightly, the rate of 
gain, the superiority of the warmed-up 
group would not only persist, but 
actually increase in amount, at least for 
a time. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
two quite different effects of warm-up 
that were found, a “rate-of-gain effect’ 
with low OL and a “recall effect’”’ with 
high OL, probably resulted from the 
use of only three widely separated 
degrees of OL. Since OL is a continuous 
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variable, the effect of warm-up should 
also vary continuously as a function 
of degree of OL; the present study may 
have identified the extremes of a dimen- 
sion of warm-up effects. If such a 
dimension exists, it would help explain 
why warm-up had no effect after the 
medium degree of OL. At this level 
of mastery, the rate-of-gain effect of 
warm-up, characteristic of low OL, has 
begun to disappear (see Fig. 1) before 
the recall effect, found with high OL, 
starts to occur. 


SUMMARY 


Ihe study attempted to resolve contra- 
dictory findings concerning the effect of 
warm-up on recall of verbal paired associates. 
Six groups of Ss were first given practice 
on a list of 15 paired adjectives. Degree of 
original learning was varied by practicing 
one pair of groups to a criterion of three 
correct responses, a second pair to eight 
correct, and a third pair to one errorless trial. 
Just prior to recall and relearning, 24 hr. 
later, one group in each pair was given two 
trials on a warm-up task, consisting of color 
naming. 

The results were: 

1. Warm-up significantly facilitated recall 
only after the highest degree of original 
learning; it had no effect on recall after the 
medium or low degrees of learning. For this 
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and other reasons it was suggested that a 
previous report of facilitation of paired- 
associate recall by warm-up after a medium 
degree of learning should be rejected. 

2. Warm-up significantly facilitated over- 
all relearning after the low degree, but not 
after the medium or high degrees, of original 
learning. In this case the facilitating effect 
of warm-up appeared as an increased rate 
of gain of habit strength in a manner similar 
to that which has been found when warm-up 
is given prior to original paired-associate 
learning. 

It was suggested that since only widely 
separated and arbitrary categories of OL 
were used, the two quite different effects of 
warm-up that were found probably represent 
the extremes of a dimension of warm-up 
effects. 
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MEANINGFULNESS AND ARTICULATION OF STIMULUS 
AND RESPONSE IN PAIRED-ASSOCIATE LEARNING 
AND STIMULUS RECALL ! 
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It seems fairly well agreed that 
the general effect of meaningfulness 
is to facilitate the acquisition of verbal 
materials. However, the question of 
the relative effects of meaningfulness 
of the stimulus and response members 
in paired-associate learning remains 
an open one. The empirical litera- 
ture bearing upon it is by no means 
clear. Noble and McNeely (1957) 
Cieutat, Stockwell, and Noble (1958) 
have found both stimulus and re- 
sponse meaningfulness to facilitate 
learning but conclude that response 
factors are of greater importance. 
Kimble and Dufort (1955) report 
similar data but arrive at the opposite 
conclusion. Sheffield (1946) found 
response meaningfulness, but not stim- 
ulus meaningfulness to facilitate learn- 
ing. Mandler and Campbell (1957) 
found consistent and clear-cut effects 
only in regard to response meaning- 
fulness or association value. Further 
investigation in this area is clearly 
in order. 

Linked to the question of the roles 
of stimulus and response factors in 
paired-associate learning is the ques- 
tion of what psychological mechanisms 
may be responsible for the effects 
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observed. Noble has suggested that 
variations in the motor skill of pro- 
nunciation may be one of the gross 
variables underlying the relative ease 
of learning meaningful verbal mate- 
rial. Such a notion is consistent with 
Noble’s emphasis upon the primary 
role of response factors in paired- 
associate learning and suggests the 
hypothesis that practice in pronounc- 
ing the stimulus words during the 
learning of paired-associates might fa- 
cilitate their acquisition. Such facili- 
tation could occur by virtue of the 
pronunciation process providing more 
stable internal cues which then medi- 
ate the acquisition of ‘‘associations.”’ 


Finally, Bugelski (1957), for one, 
in an effort to further specify the role 
of stimulus members of paired associ- 
ates, has proposed that, in the paired- 
associate procedure, the stimulus term 


plays only a minimal role. From 
his theoretical analysis Bugelski sug- 
gests that its usual function is simply 
to provide a “cue” occasioning the 
performance of the response term. 
Given such a state of affairs, any 
discriminable portion of the stimulus 
term can suffice. In other words, S 
need not learn the term completely 
nor even pay much attention to it 
as a word. As a simple and pre- 
liminary test of this hypothesis Bugel- 
ski proposes a “backward’’ recall 
procedure like that used by Feldman 
and Underwood (1957) to demon- 
strate the acquisition of R-S associa- 
tions in the course of learning S-R 
associations. It would be expected 
that S will be unable to recall stimuli 
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of low meaningfulness since they are 
initially unfamiliar and are not learned 
as units during the acquisition trials. 
On the other hand, meaningful stimuli 
should be recalled readily as these 
have already been learned prior to 
the experiment and so will tend to be 
associated as wholes with the response 
members. 


METHOD 


Experimental design.—Three main experi- 
mental variables formed’ the basic structure 
of the experiment: (a) stimulus meaningful- 
ness (high or low); (6) response meaningful- 
ness (high or low); and (c) articulation or 
nonarticulation of the stimulus word (response 
words were necessarily articulated in all 
conditions). 

Four main experimental conditions were 
employed as follows: High-High (high stimu- 
lus meaning—high response meaning; Low- 
Low (low stimulus meaning—low response 


meaning); High-Low (high stimulus meaning 
low response meaning); Low-High (low 

stimulus meaning—high response meaning). 
Each of these conditions was divided into 

two subconditions, in one of which Ss overtly 


verbalized the stimulus words during learning 
and in the other of which they did not. 
While it is likely that some Ss in the non- 
articulation conditions verbalized the stimu- 
lus subvocally, it is unlikely that anything 
approaching the 100% vocalization of the 
articulation groups obtained. It is question- 
able in any case whether subvocal articulation 
is equivalent to overt vocalization. 

Apparatus.—A device adapted to the 
presentation of verbal materials for paired- 
associate learning and previously described 
by Bugelski and Scharlock (1952) was used. 
This apparatus consists essentially of a screen 
with an aperture behind which revolves a 
sectioned disk. The revolving disk exposes 
words at predetermined intervals. All words 
were block printed in India ink on 5 X 8-in. 
white cards with letters 4 mm. high by 3 mm. 
wide. The cards bearing the paired words 
were stacked behind the aperture and were 
changed manually. Individual S-R_ pairs 
were withdrawn when the criterion of two 
successive correct anticipations was attained, 
thereby controlling overlearning. 

The stimulus word of each pair was first 
exposed alone for 2 sec., then both words of 
the pair were exposed for 2 sec.; the interval 
between successive pairs was 4 sec. 
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Material.—Eight paired-associate lists were 
used, two in each of the four main experi- 
mental conditions. Each consisted of 10 
pairs drawn from Noble’s (1952) list of 
disyllabic nouns and paralogs scaled for 
meaning (m). A High-High list was con- 
structed by selecting 20 words at random from 
the 34 in Noble's list having m-scale values 
greater than 5.50. In one such list the odd- 
numbered words formed the stimulus units 
and the even-numbered words the response 
units. A second High-High list was formed 
by reversing these positions. 

Two Low-Low lists were derived in 
identical fashion from the 25 words in Noble's 
list having m-scale values less than 2.00. 

Two High-Low and two Low-High lists 
were constructed by appropriate combina- 
tions of the words in the High-High and 
Low-Low lists. 

The usual precautions were taken to 
avoid possible biasing effects peculiar to 
individual pairs. 

Finally, a six-pair practice list was con- 
structed. This consisted of geometric figures 
as stimuli and colors as responses. It was 
assumed that such a list would effectively 
acquaint S with the procedure and apparatus. 
Each S received a minimum of five practice 
trials. 

Subjects.—Eighty volunteer undergraduate 
students (54 men, 26 women) enrolled in 
summer session courses at the University of 
Buffalo served as Ss. They ranged in age 
from 17-30 yr. (mean 21, SD 3 yr.). Ap- 
proximately one-fourth of had 
participated previously in verbal-learning 
experiments. 

Procedure.—Twenty Ss were assigned to 
each of the four main experimental conditions 
Within each condition 10 Ss vocalized both S 
and R terms while the remaining 10 Ss 
vocalized only the R terms. Five Ss in each 
of these subconditions learned one of the two 
experimental lists for that condition. All Ss 
were assigned randomly to the experimental 
conditions and no S served in more than one 
condition. 

Learning was by the anticipation method 
with correction on all but the first run 
through the list, during which S simply 
pronounced the appropriate terms as they 
appeared. Common pronunciation was agreed 
upon at this time. The technique of correc- 
tion varied according to S's treatment condi 
tion. The Ss in the articulation conditions 
corrected by pronouncing both the S and R 
words whereas Ss in the 
conditions 


these Ss 


nonarticulation 


corrected by pronouncing only 
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the correct R word. The Ss were instructed 
to avoid wild guessing. 

One run through a list of 10 pairs con- 
stituted a trial, the cards being shuffled after 
each trial to control serial effects. The 
intertrial interval was about 15 sec. 

Learning was measured in terms of median 
trial to criterion for each S. This score was 
obtained by determining the trial on which 
each of the 10 pairs making up the experi- 
mental list was learned, placing these in 
rank order and then determining their median. 

Immediately following the learning trials 
each S was tested for recall of the stimulus 
words of the pairs just learned. The response 
words of these pairs were presented for 4 sec. 
each. The Ss in the articulation groups 
pronounced each word as it was shown and 
then attempted to reproduce, either by 
pronouncing or by spelling, the word which 
had been paired with it. The Ss in the non- 
articulation groups simply viewed the word 
without pronouncing it. Recall was meas- 
ured in terms of number of errors, an error 
being defined as anything less than perfect 
reproduction. Each S was encouraged to 
report whatever he could recall of the stimu- 
lus term in the event he was unable to 
reproduce it completely. 


RESULTS 


Acquisition.—The mean acquisition 
scores for the four main experimental 
groups were 3.19, 5.10, 7.18, and 8.31 
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Fic. 1. Cumulative acquisition curves for the 
four main experimental conditions. 


for the High-High, Low-High, High- 
Low and Low-Low groups, respec- 
tively. These mean scores are con- 
sistent with the hierarchy of effects 
predicted by Noble and McNeely 
(1957) and reported by (Cieutat, 
Stockwell, and Noble (1958). 

A similar conclusion might be 
drawn from the learning curves pre- 
sented in Fig. 1. Because of the 
procedure used in the learning, not 


TABLE 1 


ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF STIMULUS, RESPONSE, AND ARTICULATION FACTORS 
IN PAIRED-ASSOCIATE ACQUISITION 


Analysis Source* 


| Tr 
Response | Treatment 
| Error (Lists within 
} treatments) 


Treatment 
Error (Lists within 
treatments) 


Stimulus 


Treatment 
Error (Lists & Articu- 
lation) 


Articulation* 


*.05 <P < 10. 
OP < A. 


MS } F MS F 


Acquisition | 
} 
| 
| 


| 265.72 | 141.34**| 40.61 
1.88 | 2.42 


| - 

| 16.78* 
| 

| 


25.66 1.85 | 239.81** 


374.11 
13.88 1.56 


.. 4 0.00 
4 | 82.21 
. | 


* Only the sources of interest for present purposes are selected from the complete analysis for presentation. 
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all Ss received the same number of 
trials. Consequently the curves in 
Fig. 1 are “Vincent-type” adjusted 
for unequal trials by a method 
described by Woodworth and Schlos- 
berg (1954). It can be seen that each 
of these curves conforms to the usual 
negatively accelerated growth curve 
and that the respective steepness 
of slope of the four curves is consistent 
with the Noble-McNeely hypothesis. 

However, as reported in Table 1, 
analyses of variance of the effects 
of stimulus and response meaningful- 
ness reveal that only variations in 
response term meaningfulness pro- 
duced a statistically significant effect 
upon acquisition rates. Neither stim- 
ulus meaningfulness nor articulation 
had any significant effect in the 
present experiment. The data re- 
ported in Table 1 were obtained by 
performing independent analyses of 
the effects of the three main experi- 
mental variables. 

In the case of the stimulus and 
response analyses the error term used 
to test experimental effects is based 
upon sampling variation among lists 
of similar m value. Since the same 
lists were used under articulation and 
nonarticulation conditions, the list-by- 
articulation interaction was employed 
as an error term for evaluation of the 
effects of articulation. Inasmuch as 
S variability was confounded with 
list variability, each of these analyses 
permits generalization both to a 
population of Ss and to a population 
of lists. 

Recall.—The mean numbers of er- 
rors in stimulus recall were 1.80, 
5.70, 2.80, and 4.30 for the High- 
High, Low-Low, High-Low and Low- 
High groups, respectively. Results 
of analyses of variance of errors in 
stimulus recall are presented in Table 
1. As predicted by Bugelski, varia- 
tions in stimulus meaningfulness pro- 
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duced a statistically significant ef- 
fect upon stimulus recall. Similar 
variations in response meaningful- 
ness produced an effect which ap- 
proaches significance. Stimulus ar- 


ticulation, however, had no significant 
effect upon stimulus recall. 


DISCUSSION 


The main results of the present study 
are consistent with those presented by 
Sheffield (1946). Differential acquisi- 
tion rates appear to be associated pri- 
marily with response dimensions of the 
paired-associate process. It seems quite 
possible that the diverse findings reported 
in the literature concerning the effects 
upon acquisition of varying stimulus 
meaningfulness may be a function of 
variations from experiment to experi- 
ment in sampling from the range of 
meaningfulness, or association values. 
Preliminary analysis (not reported) of 
the present data revealed as untenable 
any assumption of an absence of vari- 
ance in the data attributable to differ- 
ences among stimulus materials of similar 
m value. It is essential that this vari- 
ance be accounted for in the error term 
used to test experimental effects. The 
positive effects upon acquisition some- 
times obtained by increasing the mean 
ingfulness of the stimulus member of the 
paired associate may reflect sampling 
variations attributable to materials rather 
than true effects. Further experimenta- 
tion in this area should probably involve 
careful sampling from a wide range of m, 
or association, values, while at the same 
time closely controlling variations on the 
response side of the paired associate. 
In any case, judging from the results 
presented here, in conjunction with 
those of Sheffield, and in view of the 
inconsistent effects reported by Mandler 
and Campbell (1957), it seems likely 
that variations in the meaningfulness 
of the stimulus member are not apt to 
produce consistent effects upon paired- 
associate acquisition. 

The fact that recall is better for mean- 
ingful stimuli is consistent with Bugel 
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ski’s hypothesis of the ‘‘minimal cue”’ 
function of the stimulus member in such 
learning. Moreover, the fact that in- 
creasing response term meaningfulness 
appears to produce greater facilitation 
of paired-associate learning than does 
increasing stimulus meaningfulness can 
also be accommodated within the Bugel- 
ski hypothesis. Such a finding would 
be expected since it is postulated that 
only the response member of the pair 
need be performed initsentirety. There- 
fore, meaningfulness of that unit would 
be expected to aid learning more than 
would comparable degrees of stimulus 
meaningfulness. 

Some further support for the Bugelski 
hypothesis can be taken from the fre- 
quency of partial recall in the high- and 
low-stimulus-meaning conditions. Par- 
tial recall, defined as some part of the 
appropriate term but less than the whole, 
accounted for 37% of the errors in recall 
for the low-stimulus-meaning condition 
but only 8% in the high-stimulus-mean- 
ing condition. These differences were 
primarily a result of a decrease in the 
percentage of intrusion errors from 49% 
in the high-stimulus-meaning condition 
to 17% in the low-stimulus-meaning 
condition (the percentage of failures was 
46% in both). These findings would 
be expected from Bugelski’s thesis which 
assumes Ss in the low meaning condition 
to be discriminating as a cue only a 
fragment from the. general topography 
of the total stimulus. The S would thus 
be expected to be prepared to perform 
only that fragment rather than the 
whole word. 

The present failure to demonstrate 
any facilitation of learning as a function 
of stimulus articulation does not neces- 
sarily contradict an emphasis upon motor 
factors as mediating the facilitative 
functions of meaningful material. It 
may simply be that S discriminates 
fragments of the stimulus word with 
which he is ‘familiar’; a process which 
could operate along linguistic lines. The 
larger process of “integrating”’ an instru- 
mental response to the stimulus word 
could be a process concomitant with but 
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largely independent of the formation of 
an association between some fragment 
of that word and some other unit (the 
response word). 

Finally, the present data bear upon 
the ‘‘backward” recall findings of Feld- 
man and Underwood (1957). These 
investigators reported the correct recall 
of stimulus items following paired- 
associate learning to be of the order of 
50%. Nonsense syllables were used as 
stimuli and adjectives as responses. 
Their experimental lists, therefore, were 
comparable with the Low-High condi- 
tion in the present experiment. The 
percentages of stimulus items correctly 
recalled (perfect reproduction) in the 
present study were 99, 80, 54, and 32 
for the High-High, High-Low, Low- 
High and Low-Low conditions, respec- 
tively. The percentages of stimuli re- 
called by comparable groups in the two 
studies are almost identical, indicating 
the generalization that stimulus recall 
will be approximately 50% following the 
learning of similarly constituted paired 
associates. As the stimulus or response 
terms vary in meaningfulness, a con- 
comitant increase or decrease, respec- 
tively, in recall may be expected. 


SUMMARY 


Eighty Ss learned lists of paired associates 
in which the stimulus and response terms 
varied in meaningfulness (m). Four main 
experimental conditions were employed (High- 
High, High-Low, Low-High, and Low-Low). 
In addition half of the Ss in each condition 
articulated the stimulus word during learning 
while the other half did not. 

Each S learned by the anticipation method 
with correction to a criterion of two successive 
errorless anticipations. Immediately after 
the acquisition trials Ss were given a “‘back- 
ward”’ recall test. 

The main results were: 


1. Variations in response meaningfulness 
produced a significant effect upon acquisition. 
Stimulus meaningfulness and articulation 
produced no significant effects. 

2. Stimulus meaningfulness produced sig- 
nificantly greater stimulus recall, and the 
effect of response meaningfulness on stimulus 
recall approached significance. Stimulus ar- 














ticulation had 
stimulus recall. 

3. Learning curves for each of the four 
main experimental conditions were nega- 
tively accelerated and conformed to the 
hierarchy of effects predicted by Noble and 
McNeely. 


no significant effect upon 


It is concluded that the results of the 
present experiment generally support an 
S-R motor patterning view of paired-associate 
learning. 
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STIMULUS GENERALIZATION AFTER TRAINING ON 
THREE STIMULI: A TEST OF THE 
SUMMATION HYPOTHESIS! 


HARRY I. KALISH anp NORMAN GUTTMAN 
Adelphi College and Duke University 


A previous study in this series 
which explored the problem of com- 
bination of stimulus generalization 
gradients after equal training on two 
stimuli (Kalish & Guttman, 1957) 
did not conclusively differentiate be- 
tween the Hullian summation hypoth- 
esis and the hypothesis that the total 
generalization gradient is the non- 
interactive resultant of two independ- 
ent gradients (nonsummation hypoth- 
esis). Both hypotheses provided fairly 
reasonable accounts of the empirical 
data. Moreover, the analysis sug- 
gested that a more powerful test of 
the summation hypothesis could be 
achieved by training to three test stim- 
uli arranged close enough to ensure 
that the center. stimulus received a 
considerable degree of excitation from 
the gradients of the adjacent stimuli. 
Under these conditions the predic- 
tions from Hullian theory would be 
unequivocal. Specifically, training to 
three spectral stimuli spaced 10 my 
apart should generate an over-all 
gradient with pronounced rise in 
rate of responding to the center 
stimuli. In this case, the alterna- 
tive predictions should be sufficiently 
different to distinguish between the 
two hypotheses. 


METHOD 


Subjects.—The Ss were 10 experimentally 
naive White Carneau pigeons. 


}This¥study was supported by grants 
M-1459 and MH-1002 from the 
Institute of Mental Health, United States 
Public Health Service. The authors are 
indebted to Milton Kornrich for his assistance 
in this research. 


National: 


Apparatus.—The apparatus, a modified 
version of the Skinner automatic key-pecking 
apparatus, was the same as that used in 
previous investigations by the authors 
(Guttman & Kalish, 1956, Kalish & Gutt- 
man, 1957). 

Procedure.—The training and testing pro- 
cedure was essentially the same as that 
previously employed (Kalish & Guttman, 
1957), except that each S was trained to 
peck at three monochromatic stimuli: 530, 
540, and 550 my. The Ss were maintained 
at 80% of normal body weight determined 
under ad libitum feeding. 

Initial training was under continuous 
reinforcement with food. A total of 120 
reinforcements (40 for each stimulus) were 
given during two training sessions, and the 
stimuli were changed every five reinforce- 
ments. Following continuous reinforcement, 
10 daily 30-min. periods of variable interval 
reinforcement were given. Each daily ses- 
sion consisted of two 5-min. presentations of 
of each of the three stimuli. Each session 
was divided into 1-min. intervals by 10-sec. 
blackouts. The change of stimuli was ac- 
complished during the blackouts. 

During the generalization test, each S 
was presented with 11 nonreinforced test 
stimuli consisting of the following series: 
500, 510, 520, 530, 535, 540, 545, 550, 560, 
570, and 580 mu. These test stimuli were 
randomized within a series, and 12 different 
random series were presented to each S. 
Each stimulus presentation was 30 sec., 
and was followed by a 10-sec. blackout. 
On the day following this test, a second 
generalization test identical to the first was 
administered. 


RESULTS 


The mean generalization gradients 
obtained in the first and second 
tests are shown in Fig. 1. Beyond 
the region of the conditioned stimuli, 
both curves show the decrement 
in response strength which is char- 
acteristic of the generalization phe- 
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Fic. 1. Mean generalization gradients 
for Tests 1 and 2. 
nomenon. Within the region of the 


conditioned stimuli, however, unan- 
ticipated differences appear. Speci- 
fically, the rate of responding to the 
middle CS (540 my) is below the rate 
to the other stimuli which is contrary 
to expectations from the summation 
hypothesis. In order to obtain a pre- 
cise appraisal of alternative theories, 
comparisons must be made between 
theoretical functions derived from 
both the summation and nonsumma- 
tion hypotheses and the empirical 
curve. As in the previous treatment 
(Kalish & Guttman, 1957) the ques- 
tion of theoretical interpretation de- 
pends upon whether certain assump- 
tions permit the derivation of an 
appropriate hypothetical function. 
The theoretical curve representing 
the Hullian summation hypothesis 
in Fig. 2 was derived using the same 
assumptions and procedure employed 
in the analysis of the two-stimulus 
problem. Specifically, three equal 
and smaller single stimulus gradients 
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were taken from the previously deter- 
mined “generalization surface’ (Gutt- 
man & Kalish, 1957, Fig. 4) and were 
combined according to the Hullian 
rule of exponential addition (Hull, 
1943). The values of the hypothetical 
summated curve are governed prin- 
cipally by one parameter, the height 
of the underlying gradients at their 
respective CS’s. This parameter was 
determined by generating the set of 
summated curves resulting from vari- 
ous height parameters within a pre- 
viously estimated range, and by 
computing for each summated hypo- 
thetical curve the sum of the differ- 
ences between the curve and the 
empirical data. A plot of the sum 
of the differences against the height 
parameter goes through a single 
definite minimum, and the best-fitting 
hypothetical curve shown in Fig. 2 
corresponds to this minimum. 

A statistical test of the goodness of 
fit of the hypothetical to the observed 
data by means of analysis of variance 
(Lindquist, 1953, pp. 344-347) was 
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applied to the curve after excluding 
the values 570 and 580 my. These 
values were excluded from the analy- 
sis because their conspicuous diver- 
gence at noncritical points would 
tend to bias the analysis of the center 
points toward rejection of the good- 
ness-of-fit hypothesis. This would 
place a heavier burden on the summa- 
tion hypothesis than is actually war- 
ranted since, in this instance, the 
hypothesis emphasizes changes around 
the center of the gradient near the 
training values. The results of the 
analysis indicated a significant depar- 
ture from hypothesis (F = 6.59; 8, 72 
df; P < .001). Further examination 
of the individual points revealed that 
the departure from hypothesis was 
due to the values 500, 520, 540, and 
560 my, all of which indicated differ- 
ences between the observed and 
theoretical means significant at ap- 
proximately the .05 level. 

. The theoretical curve shown in 
Fig. 3 is simply the outline of three 
independent, noninteracting gradients 
taken from the generalization surface 
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at the same heights as the empirical 
CS values. A goodness-of-fit test 
was also applied to these data exclud- 
ing the CS values, since the hypo- 
thetical curve was required to fit 
these points, and excluding 570 and 
580 mu, for the reasons given above. 
In this instance, the hypothesis of 
goodness of fit was not rejected, since 
F < 1.00. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the goodness-of-fit tests 
of the two hypotheses indicate that the 
nonsummation hypothesis provides a 
better description of the empirical gen- 
eralization gradient. With respect to 
the summation hypothesis there is no 
evidence for a rise at the center stimulus 
which would be predicted by the theory. 
The failure to obtain the predicted rise 
resulting from a summation process 
might be attributed to the flattening of 
the gradient in the center due to the 
accumulation of inhibition during the 
nonreinforced test trials. This presup- 
poses that a greater amount of inhibition 
would accrue to the center stimuli 
because of a summation process and fur- 
ther suggests that the stimuli in the 
center would decline at a faster rate 
relative to the adjacent stimuli. An 
analysis of the gradients at successive 
stages of testing, however, fails to sup- 
port such a possibility. Four separate 
gradients were obtained by separating 
the generalization test data into four 
blocks of three test series each. A test 
of trend yielded an F < 1.00 for the 
Test-series and Stimuli (530, 535, 540, 
545 and 550 my) interaction which 
indicates that the responses to all 
stimuli were being reduced at approxi- 
mately the same rate. 

Not only does the summation theory 
fail to be confirmed by the absence of a 
rise at the center stimulus, but the curve 
developed on the basis of this theory 
becomes systematically too narrow on 
the wings with the inclusion of further 
underlying gradients within a circum- 
scribed stimulus range. As a conse- 
quence of adding more stimuli, the 
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available response strength in the center 
of the curve must be divided among a 
larger number of progressively smaller 
hypothetical gradients. This entails a 
reduction in the number of responses 
in the wings of the summated curve, 
and as the previous detailed analysis 
has shown, the empirical curve is too 
broad for the best-fitting summated 
curve. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
numerical differences between the two 
hypotheses under consideration are ex- 
tremely small as may be seen in Fig. 4. 
The experimental differentiation between 
these two views is technically very 
difficult, since for a broad range of 
situations, it is possible to construct a 
summation hypothesis which very closely 
approximates the nonsummation hypoth- 
esis. This point is illustrated by the 
curves in Fig. 5 to represent alternative 
hypotheses for the situation of three CS's 
spaced 5 my apart. This reduction in 
interstimulus distance results in a very 
small increase in the expected rise for the 
center stimulus, while now the differences 
in the wings of the gradient become al- 
most negligible. Anexperiment which at- 
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Fic. 5. Comparison of the summation 
and nonsummation hypothesis for the three 
stimulus problem with a spacing of 5 my 
among the CS values. 


tempted to maximize differences through 
the use of this design in order to obtain 
a more exact test of the summation 
hypothesis would gain very little in 
power. In fact, assuming the means 
and variances of the present experiment 
and equality of the empirical peaks, the 
difference at the center value would not 
be significant at the .05 level. Thus it 
would seem that the maximal experi 
mental difference between the hypotheses 
can be achieved by increasing the num 
ber of CS’s rather than by reducing their 
spacing on the stimulus continuum. 
Although it is not possible to reject 
the nonsummation hypothesis as a 


description of the mean empirical gra 
dient, it is necessary to maintain certain 
reservations about the adequacy of this 
hypothesis as an account of the indi 


vidual case. The flatness in the center 
region of the mean gradient appears to 
be characteristic of relatively few 
vidual Ss. 


indi 
Typically, the animal shows 


a decided bias in favor of one or two 
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of the equally reinforced stimuli. A 
parallel is found in the previous two- 
stimulus experiment, where equal rates 
to the two stimuli were the exception 
rather than the rule for individual 
gradients. The flatness in the center 
of the mean three-stimulus curve is 
therefore the result of averaging indi- 
vidual curves with maxima at several 
values. A more complete description 
of these situations may have to take 
account of the possibility that the S is 
forming a spontaneous discrimination 
among the three stimuli (or between 
the two, when two are used). Such 


a pattern of behavior may well be 
facilitated by the intermittent reinforce- 
ment schedule employed in these studies. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was performed to test the 
Hullian hypothesis of summation of generali- 
zation gradients by training a group of pigedns 
(N = 10) to peck at three monochromatic 
stimuli spaced 10 my apart. Goodness-of-fit 
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tests to the theoretical curves disclosed that 
the empirical data were not well described 
by the summation hypothesis. The non- 
summation hypothesis provided a more ade- 
quate description of the obtained mean gen 
eralization gradient. 

Implications of the Hullian model for 
this case were discussed, and disparities 
between theoretical and individual gradients 
were noted. 
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